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Ve 
Irs not by chance that one pump in five bears the Ethyl TI 
emblem. More people call for Ethyl Gasoline than for any 
other fuel. M 
om For instance:on Route 61 between New Orleans and Baton Rouge W 
there are 75 Ethyl pumps out of a total of 351 pumps. Surveys M 
on 23 highways throughout the country bear out this average. 
Anyene who tests Ethyl Gasoline in an almost empty tank 
(soit won’t be diluted) knows immediately that it’s more than 
gasoline. It’s good gasoline p/us Ethyl fluid. 
Inside the engine, Ethyl fluid prevents the uneven explo- A 
sions that cause power-waste, harmful knock and overheat- 
ing. It controls combustion, delivering power to the pistons k 


with a smoothly increasing pressure that brings out the best 
performance of amy engine. 

One hundred leading oil refining companies testify to the 
value of controlled combustion. They have spent millions of 
dollars to mix their good gasoline with Ethyl! fluid and sell ¥ 
Ethyl] Gasoline. 

You can get controlled combustion for your car at any 
pump that bears this black and yellow emblem.Try Ethyl. You 
will like it. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 








The Ethyl emblem on any pump ~™ Y / z. 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl 4 Ll K 4 | 
quality. Constant inspection of gas- a ; 


oline from Ethyl pumps throughout 
the country guards this standard. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead, 
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UNSET 
GOLD 


De you like living? If 
you do, chances are 


that dozens of persons are 
glad you are alive. If you are 
bored with the world, chances are that dozens of per- 
sons are bored with you. (Had that occurred to you?) 


Interesting, isn’t it, that our own attitude toward 
life should be mirrored in the attitude of others 
toward ourselves? We need not be scintillatingly 
clever to be well liked, but we do need to enjoy being 
alive—to like people—to find fun and satisfaction in 
everyday work and play. 


Have you ever considered the difference between 
a startlingly good dance orchestra and a mediocre 
one? So far as training and technique of individual 
players are concerned the two orchestras may rate 
equally. But one band—the ordinary one—plays as 
if the production of music were hard work, and bore- 
some, so-much-an-hour work at that.. The extra- 
ordinary orchestra plays as if playing were the best 
fun in the world. Which one is the popular band? 
The one that likes to play, of course. 


Who is the best teacher? Never, never is it the 
man or woman who “hates teaching.”” Always it 1s 
the one who finds real pleasure and satisfaction in 
the difficult work. Teaching is “fun” to such an 
instructor, no matter how tired she may be at night, 
and the youngsters love to go to school to her. 
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Smoke tree at 
Thousand Palms 


Attitude. That is the ~~ 
to many desirable things: 
satisfaction in our og 
whether that work be in office, 
shop, studio or home; to the liking of others, because 
interest and enthusiasm are just as contagious as is 
boredom. 


UT, you say, suppose one does not feel at all 
thrilled at being alive? Suppose that difficulties 
large or small have made one fearful? 


The answer is, develop an interest in life! If you 
are a sufficiently normal being to recognize that you 
lack the zest for living that your neighbor enjoys, 
you are sufficiently normal to learn to appreciate life! 
Look around you for little happinesses, unpriced bits 
of beauty in the world. The intricate pattern of a 
sycamore leaf; the jubilant burst of yellow broom; 
the saucy tilt of a skittering chipmunk in the forest: 
the mysterious talk of children playing in the garden; 
a smoke tree smoldering in the desert: any one of 
these may be a little lesson in appreciation of life. 

If you are vaguely unhappy, if you are bored with 
life, then right about face and /earn to like it! Re- 
member that sorrow and grief, trials and disappoint- 
ments come to everyone, but that life is bigger than 
these. Life is a hurrying, pulsing river running 
through the centuries, and it carries us along with it 
whether we will or not. Let’s go willingly, joyously, 
and find enjoyment in the journey.—G. 4. C. 
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eA modern convenience 


for the kitchen. Just the paper 
towel the housewife has wan- 
ted for years. It is soft, strong, 
absorbent, saves on laundry 
bills and has uses galore in the 
home. 

Use Crinklet Towels to wipe 
skillets and pans; for drying 
hands; mopping up spilled 
liquids; handling hot utensils; 
removing grease from dough- 





CRINKLET TOWEL 
CABINET 


Made of high quality steel, easy to 


refill—there is nothing to get out N ATION AL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


of order. Comes in several pleasing 
colors to harmonize with the kit- 
chen—holds a substantial quan- 
tity of towels. Price 85¢. 


nuts, French fried potatoes and 
other foods and polishing win- 
dows and mirrors. Then they 
are handy as dainty wrappers 
for the children’s lunch, for 
napkins, for holding vegetable 
parings—in fact there are doz- 
ens and dozens of uses. 

Crinklets are dispensed one 
towel at a time from a modern 
colored cabinet which will 
brighten up your kitchen. 
Crinklet Towel package con- 
tains 40 pure white paper 
towels, size 10 x 1014 inches. 
Price 10c. the package. 

For sale by grocery, hard- 
ware and department stores. 


Send 10c. in coin or stamps for sample 


package of Crinklets. 


Manufactured by 


Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


343 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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Sunset Readers Sent These 





Dear Editors:—Here’s a contribution to your Sunset 
Postal Card Album—a view of the University of 
Washington at Seattle. Well worth visiting.—N. D. 














Dear Pacific Coasters:—Do you believe in crossing 
bridges when you get to them? I do when they 
lead to Vacation Lands around Portland.—J. C. 

















Dear Sunset Friends:—For picnics, week ends or 
vacations come to Capitola by the Sea; we have big 
fish and everything.—From one who lives there. 
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E are getting ready for a trip to the | 

Evergreen Province of Sunset Land, a 
journey which we have made several times by 
boat and train but never yet by automobile. 7 
This time we plan to drive, stopping at Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, for the meeting of the American [| 
Association of Agricultural College Editors | P 
(Miss Callahan is on the program); visiting 
flower and garden shows along the way, and 
getting acquainted with roadside camps. Every- 
one we meet has some advice to offer about 
the trip, some special place which we simply 
must not miss. We make it a point to jot down 
all such notes on the road map for we have 
learned from experience that it pays to gather | 2% 
roadside statistics from those who have blazed | 
the trail. 


| W 


Much of the inspiration for this approaching 
Coasting trip comes from R. L. Prather, a Sun- 
sET enthusiast from La Mesa, California. The 
other day Mr. and Mrs. Prather dropped in to 
see us on their way home from a 5,000 mile tour 
of Sunset Land. While swapping Sunser 
stories they told us about a fine, elderly couple 
in a woodsy automobile camp up in Washington 
who were traveling around a bit before locating F 
permanently in the West. Their household § & 
goods were in storage but in their automobile, 
riding from place to place, was their year’s file 
of SunsET magazines. “It’s surprising how 
often we refer to them,” the old lady sweetly | 
confided in Mr. Prather. . 








Our idea of vacation has always been that 
time of year in which you do not need to wind 
the clock. That’s why we read with such en- 
thusiasm this paragraph from “Mexico, a Study 
of Two Americas,” a new book by Stuart Chase. 

“Here time is measured by sun and climate, 
not by clocks. If you ask a native shortly after 
high noon what time a given fiesta dance will 
start he is likely to reply: ‘It will take place | 
right now about three or five o'clock.’ ... Mex- | 
icans, even as Russians, have no mechanical | 


Fo ae 


a5 





time sense. Manana, tomorrow, stretches from 
12:01 A. M. to the weeks and months of infinity. 
The clock is perhaps the most tyrannical engine 
ever invented. To live beyond its lash is an 
experience in freedom which comes to few citi- : 
zens in the machine age.” 

The book is made up of just such paragraphs, 
each an invitation to vacation in Mexico, the 
colorful country to the south of Sunset Land. 


a ae ee oe ae ee 


Speaking of Mexico we must tell you that 
at the California Flower Festival (San Leandro, 
September 11, 12 a: 1 13) there will be repro- | 
duced the famous floating flower market of f 
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Coasting 


Editors 


Mexico City. Mexico City is one of 16 foreign 
cities to be represented at this outstanding 
flower event. 


A month or two ago we mentioned on this 
page that we should like to have you tell us of 
week-end trips worth taking. Elizabeth Keefer 
of Chico, California, responds with this descrip- 
tion. 

“To the Rising River Ranch, approximately 
104 miles northeast of Redding, i is a week-end 
trip we alwaysenjoy. We turn east at Redding 
following the Alturas Highway through Mont- 
gomery Creek and Burney. The roads are wide 
and free from dust and it is delightful riding 
in the cool breezes through the pine and fir 
timber. The winding road passes cold springs 
where brilliant flowers grow in_ profusion; 
mountain farms with apple and peach orchards; 
old prospectors’ huts, and the roaring cataract 
of Burney Falls until, swinging around a horse- 
shoe loop, we view Burney Valley 5,000 feet 
below. Our road then stretches past Indian 
towns to the open meadows and Rising River 
where we reach an inn with modern accommo- 
dations. There for our party of three we rent 
a cottage for $4.a day. The nights are cold and 
snappy and in the early morn we rise and go 
fishing where Rainbow trout 12 to 19 inches 
long are caught. Boats filled with pleasure- 
lovers and fishermen ply up and down the 
river. There is horseback riding and swimming, 
and hunting in season.” 


Another letter, this one from Robert Mc- 
Pherson of Fair Oaks, California, describes a 
trip along the American River. He says: “In 
this last issue of Sunset I noticed the phrase, 
‘Roads to Roam’ and it set me thinking about 
what we have to offer tourists. The writer as 
a member of the newly renamed Golden Em- 
pire, Inc., of California was the originator of 
the proposal to have a state park created along 
both sides of the American River. Unknown 
to many tourists there is scenery along this 
river between Sacramento and Folsom which 
is historic as well as beautiful, much of it being 
the same as when Bret Harte wrote about it 
years ago. At Folsom still runs the first hydro- 
electric power plant erected in the United 
States and nearby across the river stands one 
terminal of the first railroad built in California. 
You would do your readers a good turn to print 
this letter. It is no advertisement but just 
information “good for the order’.’ 


On these pages are six of the many postal cards 
which readers of this department have sent us 
in the past month. Let’s hear from you!—L.R. 
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Dear L. R.: go to Banff and 
Lake Louise. Imagine a vacation, even a brief one, 
spent in the shadow of a mountain like this.—M.V.D. 
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While in San Diego don’t miss Point Loma, where 
Charles Lindbergh sat for hours watching the waves 
and practising the art of keeping awake.—C. M. 

















Taos, New Mexico, is my favorite vacation spot and 
Sunset is my favorite magazine. I am very glad to 
recommend these favorites to all westerners.—R. A. 
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INCE Biblical times, 

seven good years have 
been followed by seven lean 
years. The length of the 
cycle may vary, but pros- 
perity inevitably is follow- 
ed by depression. We are 
now emerging from a first- 


class depression. Another 
one is coming as sure as 
Sunday. How will you pre- 


pare to meet it? “First, 
own your own home,” is 
the advice of thinking men 
and women. Read their 
arguments in this article! 


Best bustled into the office the 


other day. He isa salesman anda 
good one. After a few casual remarks, 
Bert suddenly dropped his jovial good 
humor—just like he was ripping off a 
mask. 

“‘We’ve been friends for years,” he 
said soberly. “The firm I’ve been 
with is cutting down. Yvonne and I 
are in debt—the apartment is an 
awful expense. I’m out of a job and 
I can’t pay the rent—to say nothing 
of groceries. I’ve got to borrow a 
few hundred till things open up again. 
Could you go on my note? 

I couldn’t, but we finally got Bert 
lined up with a banker friend who 
happened to be feeling more than 
ordinarily optimistic that day. I 
couldn’t help feeling a little uneasy 
about Bert on the way to Sam’s home 
in the suburbs the next evening. 

Sam has a pretty little bungalow 
and in that home dinner is always 
cheerful. Mary isn’t the breezy host- 
ess that Yvonne is, for instance, but 
she makes you feel right at home. 


rr 
FOR SALE 


#3500 
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After dinner, Sonny, age two, 
played some card game that 
only he understands. 

Mary and Sam and Mary’s 
mother—who thinks Califor- 
nia is marvelous but is still a 
mite homesick for Minneapo- 
lis’ snow in winte a 
a rubber of bridge, with me 
as dummy the first hand. 

I mentioned Bert’s case. 
Sam nodded. 

“Yes, I guess I’m not the 
only one that’s unemployed,” 
he said whimsically. That’s 
Sam. Never mentioned being 
out of a job till I brought the 
subject up. 

Sam is in a line where jobs are just 
five times as hard to find as in Bert’s 
business. 

“You remember when we started to 
buy our home five years ago?” Sam 
inquired, puffing on his pipe. “We 
paid the final installment last winter. 
Then the office cut. It kind of floored 
me at first but when I came home 
that night, I felt like I was entering 
a fort. I’ve been out of a job for four 
months now and the one thing that 
has saved us has been owning our own 
home. 





das see, from saving to buy our 
own home, we got the habit of 
putting away a little each month. 
We’ve been coasting slowly, I’ll ad- 
mit, on our last year’s savings. Just 
in case this unemployment keeps up, 
I went to the bank for information 
when I first lost my job. Though we 
hope we don’t have to, we can borrow 
enough to see us through another 
year and a half—if worse comes to 
worst.” 


Sitting Pretty 


Actual western houses located 
in Seattle, Los Angeles and 
Portland, for sale as indicated 








Soon it was Sonny’s bedtime. Sam 
took me into his garden. It was full 
moon and the autumn air was warm 
and fragrant. Sam nodded toward the 
trim little bungalow, set in a half-acre 
lot. 

“This has been my salvation,” he 
confided. ‘Coming home after a dis- 
couraging day looking for—but not 
finding—work I take it all out on the 
soil. Tending the flowers gives me 
another slant on things, a new lease 
on courage.” 

“Come around here, to the vege- 
table patch. This helps keep the 
overhead down, too.” 

On the way home, I couidn’t help 
contrasting Bert and Sam. The same 
depression had hit each in his most 
vulnerable spot—his job. But their 
reactions had been exactly opposite. 
Bert was licked before he could start 
to fight—at the mercy of his misfor- 
tune. Unless he could land a job 
quickly, he was sunk. And the look 
on his face as we left the bank that 
afternoon told that he knew it. 

Sam was taking it all philosophi- 
cally; he was battling for a job but 
doing it patiently, certain of success 
in the long run and of sufficient re- 
serve power to carry him over present 
difficulties. 

BERT and Sam are typical of most 

ofus. The contrast between them 
started me thinking and asking ques- 
tions about home ownership from all 
sorts of people. The facts surprised 
me. 

This depression threw some of us 
entirely out of work. Most of us suf- 
fered a reduction in salary, profes- 
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sional income or investment. Or if 
we weren’t hit we probably feared a 
cut in salary or loss of employment. 
The depression affected all of us. If 
we owned our own homes, generally 
we didn’t feel hard times quite as 
much as the chap who rented. 

Now is the time to prepare against 
the next depression by home owner- 
ship. That was the unescapable les- 
son I learned from interviewing west- 
ern people on the subject of home 
ownership. Men and women; young 
and old; rich and poor; laborers, law- 
yers, skilled workmen—all advised 
the same thing: “Own your own 
home.” 

Right here, it should be empha- 
sized that home ownership is the im- 
portant thing, whether you buy a 
home ready-built or build your own. 
Building your own home will give you 
a great creative pleasure and life-long 
satisfaction. But any home that you 
own will be the greatest depression- 
antidote ever invented. 

One brave little old woman who 

was interviewed told of her heroic 
struggle for home ownership. 

“After spending the best years of 
our lives raising six children, we found 
ourselves past fifty with very little 
to Jook forward to but sitting in the 
chimney corner of one of our chil- 
dren,” she explained. “So I took in 
boarders to secure enough money to 
make a down payment on a home of 
our own. Now we have our own little 
home. We are independent and se- 
cure. Old age has no terrors now. 
Come what may in the way of de- 
pressions, we have a place to live!” 

I found a preacher who learned to 
be a carpenter to help in the building 





Further details will be furnished upon request 
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of his own home; numerous married 
women who went back to work to 
save money for monthly paymentson 
a home. They were small-salaried 
people most of them. Practical 
rather than sentimental considera- 
tions were their incentive for home 
ownership. 

A day laborer, not regularly em- 
ployed, and his wife who took in 
sewing at seventy-five cents an hour 
laid by twenty-five, fifty and some- 
times ten cent pieces—and saved 
enough to build their own home! 

The sacrifices people make for the 
sake of ownership are a good indica- 
tion of its value. The people, just 
ordinary folks, who were questioned 
were enthusiastic in their praise of 
home ownership as a life saver in the 

maelstrom of depression. 


O have a home zow is worth all 
the sacrifices we made,” they 
declare. 

Walk along Howard Street in San 
Francisco or Main Street in Los An- 
geles or in the street of down-and- 
outers in any of our western cities. 
From cheap flop houses, homeless 
humanity drifts aimlessly, hopelessly 
along. Depressions hit these poor 
unfortunates first, hardest and often- 
est. Ask any one of these men if he 
ever owned his own home. He will 
laugh—bitterly, regretfully. 

“An unidentified man committed 
suicide last night in a hall room. In- 
ability to obtain employment and 
lack of money were given as reasons 
in a note he left.” How often these 
days we read that short, tragic para- 
graph in the newspaper. Was the 
hall-room suicide a home owner? No 
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ry} In the Next Depression 


Home ownership ts the 
backlog in time of adver- 
sity as well as in time of 
prosperity, say dozens of 
western leaders 


Interviewed by 


need to ask. Home owners are not 
the suicide type. They are proof 
against depression-despair. 

I also asked men in the middle and 
higher-salary groups for their experi- 
ences as home-owners in hard times. 
They too thanked home-ownership 
for standing them in good stead in 
time of stress. 

“T’ve found it easier to get credit 
because I am a home owner,” one 
man said. “My salary was cut re- 
cently and our little family would be 
hard put if we had to pay cash for 
everything.” 


O me, the most eye-opening fact 
developed, however, was the part 
that home ownership by one person 
helps all the rest of us. It stabilizes 
business, puts money into circulation, 
men into employment, forestalls de- 
pressions and is a powerful factor in 
restoring prosperity. Keen, hard- 
headed business men stressed this 
advantage of home ownership. 
“Home ownership is the only prac- 
tical method of increasing the pur- 
chasing ability of a wage-earning eit 
ily,” one business leader told me. 
“Neither speculation nor inheritance 
adds to the wealth of the average 
man. He must depend on wise invest- 
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ment of earnings in a home, the value 
of which is bound to appreciate over 
a period of years as the result of care- 
ful selection of property and increase 
in population. The purchase or erec- 
tion of a home is the biggest indi- 
vidual investment in the life of the 
average citizen and it employs, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more labor than 
any other commodity. Every time a 
$5,000 home is built, it puts to work 
labor in forty states. A million new 
homes in this country within the next 
year would completely absorb the 
unemployed, and would improve mar- 
kets for every commodity. For home 
owners are buyers of hundreds of 
things that renters never consider. 
That is something for bankers and 
business men to bear in mind when 
they are called upon to assist finan- 
cially a would-be home owner!” 


A NEWSPAPER executive called 
attention to the fact that adver- 
tising linage and retail sales have 
held up remarkably well in western 
cities where the population consists 
largely of home owners. In certain 
cities where renters predominate, ad- 
vertising and general prosperity have 
slumped badly. Conclusive proof that 
home-ownership is one safeguard 
against depression. 

“T prefer employees who own their 
own homes,” one large employer told 
me. “They are steadier. They are 
saving money. That puts their minds 
at ease and they do better work. I 
have seen disgruntled and disinter- 
ested workmen become happy, satis- 
fied workmen after they acquired 
their own homes.” 

This particular industrialist thinks 
so much of home ownership that any 
worker in his plant who will save $500 
for a home down-payment gets an- 
other $500 over and above his salary 
to add to the investment. Showing 
that home-ownership is job insurance 
for employees, production insurance 
for the employer! 

I saw James A. Bacigalupi, presi- 
dent of Trans-America Corporation 
the West’s largest financial institution. 

“Quite aside from the constant 
gratification which springs from the 
sense of possession of one’s own home, 
such ownership is an unfailing anchor 
to windward in times of stress, and a 
solacing refuge from unemployment 
and depression,” Mr. Bacigalupi de- 
clared. 
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Mr. Bacigalupi is himself an enthu- 
siastic home owner. For years he has 
traveled eighty miles daily between 
his San Francisco office and his beau- 
tiful home in the foothills at Los 
Gatos. 

Equally emphatic in endorsing 
home ownership is Herbert H. Smock 
of Los Angeles, president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association. 

“Do you own your own home?’ is 
one of the most frequent questions 
asked by a banker of an applicant for 
a loan,” says Mr. Smock. “‘Anaffirma- 
tive reply creates the assumption 
that the individual is a reliable man, 
a man of substance, one who is com- 
petent to save and to meet his 
obligation. 

“Acquisition of a home entails 
struggle and sacrifice and its success- 
ful accomplishment indicates the pos- 
session of qualities which make for 
character. 

“A man’s home is his refuge in 
times of stress and adversity as well 
as in times of success and prosperity. 
Every man should make its acquisi- 
tion his ultimate goal.” 

“When you mention home owner- 
ship, I think first of its spiritual 
value,” Mrs. Annie Little Barry, 
president of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, stated in our inter- 
view. 

“The sense of possession gives a 
family stability, pride and self-respect. 
The satisfaction of having one’s own 
garden—of planning a new 
sun porch—of deco- 


“I'd never 

paint a 

landlord’s 
house”’ 





rating a room—of expressing one’s 
individuality—adds to the joy of liv- 
ing. To children, ‘our house’ means 
much more than ‘the landlord’s 
house.’ 

“The material side of life must be 
considered, and owning one’s own 
home gives to a community a certain 
business assurance and confidence in 
business investments that no amount 
of stocks or bonds or other assets can 
bring.” 

There are so many ways of finan- 
cing home ownership today that no 
problem along this line is without 
solution. A good way to begin is to 
use the single-payment plan either 
actually or for estimating. Ask your- 
self how much you can afford to pay 
annually or monthly as interest on 
financing, insurance, taxes and a sink- 
ing fund for emergencies. After lump- 
ing these charges into a single fixed 
sum, fit your home to your pocket- 
book. 


ie is generally accepted that you 
can conservatively spend two or 
two and a half times your annual in- 
come for a home, amortizing the pur- 
chase in eleven and a half years. You 
may have to borrow. If you can sup- 
ply in cash 50% or more of the price 
of the home, you can secure 

the balance on first 

mortgage 

from 


Fourteen 


For Owning 


. Fear of a dependent old age. 


2. Being tired of moving. 


renting. 















hood. 
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3. Realization that one gains nothing by 


4. A place to play, and social background 
A for the children. 

5. The thrill of ownership; the real desire 
for a home. 

6. Investment. More familieshavestarted 
on the road to financial independence through 
home ownership than in any other way. 

7. Security. In times of stress the home 
is always something to fall back on. 

8. Credit. The home owner can open 
charge accounts without difficulty. 


g. Development of responsibility. The 
home owner feels more responsibility with 
regard to his dwelling and to the neighbor- 
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a building and loan company or a 


bank. Interest will usually be at 
5%% or 6%. 


If your cash resources are within 
the approximate limits of from 25% 
to 40% of the price of the home, you 
may borrow the amount needed either 
on first mortgage or through the use 
of a first and a second mortgage. Your 
first mortgage will probably be at 
6%% or 8%, your second at about 
12%. 

If you have only 15% of the price 
of the home, finance through a mort- 
gage agency or, better, buy on an 
installment purchase agreement or 
land contract. The buyer makes a 
small down payment and agrees to 
pay the full purchase price in install- 
ments, usually monthly over a period 
of years. The seller does not immedi- 
ately pass the legal ownership of the 
property to the buyer but agrees to 
convey the title to him when a certain 
percentage, say 50% has been paid, 
at which time the buyer gives a mort- 
gage to the seller or to some third 
party supplying a loan for the unpaid 
balance. 

Home ownership is no longer a 
gamble. It is a business enterprise 
that can be made mathematically 
exact. You can figure how much to 

spend on your home. You 

can have the assist- 
ance of im- 
par- 


Reasons 
Your Home 


10. Interest in civic and municipal affairs. 


This is good for the home owner. 


11. Permanent 


over a period of years. 


12. Healthful exercise. Pride of possession 
inspires work around home and garden, which 
is healthful for indoor business people. 

13. Independence (other than financial). 


The home owner can order his life as he wishes 
without restriction or interference from a 


landlord. 


14. Beauty, interior and exterior. Higher 
quality furniture, draperies and the like can 
be purchased because they fit into a decora- 
tive scheme that will last for years. 


(These reasons for home ownership were 
recently summarized after a nation-wide sur- 
vey by the National Association of Real 


Estate Boards.) 
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environment. 
neighbors and friends whose friendships last 


tial scientists, specialists in home own- 
ership problems. You will find them 
at all state universities in the West, 
offering either in class or by corre- 
spondence, courses in economics, ar- 
chitecture, interior decoration, home 


management and_ household arts. 
They will show you how to balance 
your home-ownership budget to the 
cer’, how to select a home site, how 
to plan your home in harmony with 
its setting, how to build and maintain 
it at the lowest possible cost. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, a Californian 
who is Secretary of the Interior and 
Stanford University’s president, now 
on leave of absence, adds this final 
word: 


“PRACTICALLY all of my child- 
hood was spent in an owned 
home,” he says, “and I think that this 
was an important factor in the devel- 
opment of that family feeling, the 
background which has played a large 
part in my interests in life.” 

So it’s an investment for the future 
—the future of yourself and your chil- 
dren. If you own your own home, 
you'll be sitting pretty in the next 
depression; and in all the good years 
too! 

Editor’s Note—To and fro swings 
the pendulum of time, and to and fro 
swings the pendulum of fashion— 
fashion in thinking and living as well 
as in dress. 

Time was when the ideal toward 
which every American fam- 
ily strove was to 


“And now 
we have a 
garden all 
our own!’’ 


Making 
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own a home. Then gradually the feel- 
ing grew that it might be less expen- 
sive and niore convenient to rent than 
to own a home. Apartment life came 
into being, and more and more fam- 
ilies divorced themselves from the 
pleasures—and yes, the struggles—of 
living in an owned home. And, 
strangely, something went out of life 
for these families—something of the 
joy of living, of contact with earth 
and growing things, that must be re- 
placed so far as possible by fictitious, 
artificial pleasures and activities. 

Thinking people tell us that we 
have been looking on our homes in 
the wrong light, and that we are due 
for a return swing of the pendulum. 
“Most women,” says Mrs. Ralph 
Borsodi, “‘think of home as the place 
upon which they spend their hus- 
bands’ earnings. They think of 
everything connected with home as 
being an expense.” A true home is 
really a producing unit, furnishes an 
opportunity for creative work, and as 
such supplies interest and enjoyment 
that a mere consuming unit—a do- 
mestic restaurant and dormitory— 
cannot claim. 


ESTERNERS have much to be 

thankful for in regard to the 
possibilities for home ownership as 
well as in regard to vacations and 
gardens and many other things. It is 
entirely possible for any family living 
in city suburb, small town or country 
here in the West, to own the home in 
which it lives. Undoubtedly the most 
interesting and enjoyable of all ways 
of acquiring a home is to build it. 
Building costs are lower now than 
they have been in years. Why not 
look into that possibility for yourself? 
The greatest difficulty seems to lie in 
simply getting started. Making the 
decision to buy or to build is almost 
as great an effort as making the 
down-payment! But when those two 
hurdles are crossed, the rest is easy, 
and the results most worth while. To 
you who are interested in building a 
home here in the West we extend a 
special invitation to consult with Mr. 
Garren, SuNSET’s own architect. You 
will find him happy to advise you 
upon all phases of building your 
home. Then when the home is built, 
our staff of competent western deco- 
rators and western gardeners will be 
glad to help you make that home the 
place of your dreams. 








Little Lessons in 





Growing Western Lilies 


r- 


O introduce this subject I 

am asking of my readers a 
privilege usually taken by speak- 
ers, that of beginning witha story, 
so old a one in this case that I have 
hopes it may be new to some. A 
young social worker, venturing to 
give counsel regarding the feeding 
of children to a poor, but appar- 
ently also proud mother, was told 
that she needed no advice, as she 
had more experience than her 
caller, having had a dozen chil- 
dren herself and buried ten of 
them. On this basis, and this 
alone, I could once have claimed 
to be a lily expert, for as a young 
gardener I grew a number of lilies, 
most of which died. 

This was a good many years 
ago, and since then I have learned, 
largely from the experience of 
others, the conditions under which 
success with lilies can be antici- 
pated, and that location, aspect, 
climate and soil are even more 
important factors than culture. 

I have come to recognize that 
all lilies are not adapted to all 
gardens, indeed that some gar- 
dens are hardly fitted for any of 
them. I would now hesitate to 
try growing lilies in the unmitigated 
adobe of my old Stanford garden, soil 
which got waterlogged in winter and 
dried out with such deep cracks in 
summer that it took a student helper 
two days to dig down to recover the 
watch he had let slip into one of them. 


HAVE learned that lilies like good 

drainage and summer moisture and 
if conditions cannot be altered to give 
these, it is better to leave lilies alone. 
Nor would I today consider my first 
Berkeley garden a promising place for 
lilies, for it was on a steep sunny 
slope, facing west, and the soil was 
shallow and underlaid by hardpan. I 
have learned that in California at 
least lilies like shade, and everywhere 
they prefer deep soil, for most of them 
require deep planting. 

Yet, though lilies do not compare 
with irises or daffodils or gladioli in 
certainty of success, such is the beauty 
and distinction of their flowers that 
most of us want a few of them, Pe 
ticularly as many have the added 
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value of flowering in midsummer, 
when the great spring and early sum- 
mer show in the garden is over. It is 
first of all desirable to establish a prop- 
er psychological attitude towards 
growing lilies. If you are a defeatist, 
that is, if you expect to be licked, the 
chances are good you will be. Now, 
too many gardeners assume that lilies 
are all hard to grow, and they make 
the mistake of coddling them as 
mothers often do difficult children, 
when what they really need is a study 
of their very real preferences at the 
beginning and then to be left alone. 
Lilies differ considerably from the 
general run of garden plants, and they 
do not respond gratefully to the forced 
feeding and assiduous attention en- 
dured or even appreciated by less fine 
or sensitive families. 

In giving the following notes for the 
general gardener, not the lily spe- 
cialist, stress will be placed on Pacific 
Coast conditions, and varieties recom- 
mended will be those easiest to buy 
and easiest to grow. If you are a 
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Californian and your home is in 
the hot interior valleys, as a lily 
grower you are likely beaten be- 
fore you start; if on the coast 
south of San Francisco Bay you 
will have a harder fight with most 
lilies than north of it. In Oregon 
lily growing gets easy, and in 
Washington, particularly in the 
Puget Sound section, are found 
ideal conditions for lily growing. 
Indeed the north Pacific Coast is 
quite evidently destined to be the 
center of the developing commer- 
cial culture of the family. 
Judging from lilies as they are 
found in nature and as they seem 
happiest in gardens, most of them, 
not all, like a good deep soil of a 
fibrous character, not too light or 
sandy and not a heavy clay. If 
yours needs treatment, dig in rot- 
ted sods or vegetable matter and 
particularly leaf mold. Peat will 
help; it is easily obtained and is 
valuable both mixed in the soil 
and as a mulch. Lilies do not 
like manure, and to dig it into 
the soil so that it may perhaps 
come into contact with the 
bulbs is simply to invite trouble 
in the form of rot. The only use 
of manure, and old manure at that, 
is to act as a mulch in summer or as 
a cover to prevent alternate thawing 
and freezing where that is usual. 
Above all lilies require that their soil 
drain easily; they simply cannot stand 
stagnant moisture around the bulbs. 
Even the so-called bog lilies, like Z. 
pardalinum, are always lifted on a 
hummock above the water although 
their roots may perhaps go down into 
it. The ideal conditions would be a 
gentle slope through which water was 
gradually seeping down a foot or so 
below the surface, but the compro- 
mising gardener who hasn’t such con- 
ditions can at least rest the bulbs on 
a good handful of sand when he plants 
them, or raise his beds if they are on 
the level and likely to stay wet in 
winter. 


T must be realized that lily bulbs 
are made up of loose scales, far 
more susceptible to decay and disease 
than the hard, compact bulb of the 
daffodil or the corm of the gladiolus. 
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Another preference of the lily is for 
company, unless it is too riotous. 
They have none of the exclusiveness 
of the bearded iris, which wants its 
bed to itself, preferring to share theirs 
with congenial companions who will 
by their growth protect the young 
lily shoots from late frost in sections 
where these are a danger, shading the 
base of the stems from the too strong 
sun of midsummer, and carrying off 
surplus moisture. Consideration of 
these qualities and of the soil prefer- 
ences suggests that lilies which do not 
demand lime—and most do not— 
could well be grown in beds of rhodo- 
dendrons or azaleas, even with some 
of ,the less rampant heathers, and 
would have the advantage of flower- 
ing at quite different seasons. I 
have found L. pardalinum quite 
happy among fuchsias and syrin- 
gas, but as they may flower with 
the former the fuchsia should be a 
variety predominantly purple or 
white, not rose. Among herbaceous 
plants a few suggestions which 
would be both culturally and aes- 
thetically satisfactory might in- 
clude violas and Dianthus pluma- 
rius as carpenters, and columbines, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Salvia azu- 
rea as associates, with delphinium 
or white phloxes like the old Miss 
Lingard as neighbors. 

The aspect of the lily plantings 
is also tied up with this need of 
shade. In California there are few 
lilies which will not profit by being 
given an eastern exposure, and 
even in Berkeley, which is com- 
paratively foggy in summer, I 
think a northeast aspect is even 
better, for I notice that flowers of 
L. Henryii are burning white 
though facing east. Both to retain 
the beauty of the flowers and to 
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give the plants the coolness they 
crave, keep them out of afternoon 
sun at least. As one goes north 
this practice may stand some 
modification, particularly for the 
early flowering species like L. can- 
didum and L. umbellatum, which 
in Oregon and north are generally 
given full sunlight. 

Lastly in these general consid- 
erations comes planting. This is 
best done as soon as the bulbs are 
available, as they keep better in 
the ground than in paper bags or 
seedstore bins, their tendency to 
dry out naturally following from 
their scaly formation. This is 
usually through the fall months, 
a time when the average gardener 








fall as soon 


your order now with a reliable dealer. 


Order 
Lilies 
Now 
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He will deliver at proper planting 
time. If you don’t know where to 
buy, ask the garden editor of SUNSET. 
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The Land of Lilies 


FFROM the northwest corner of Sun- 
set Land come the world’s finest 
lilies; bulbs from here are shipped to 
all parts of the country. The pictures 
reproduced 
on these 
pages were 
kodaked in 
the gardens 
of Col. Wm. 
Aird near 
Oregon 
City. His is 
a lily farm 
well worth 
visiting! 

















wants work more than in the rush 
of spring. If planting has to be de- 
ferred until spring make it early 
and confine it to such Japanese 
lilies as auratum and speciosum 
or the few southerners which are 
in the least tender. The depth of 
planting varies, because while a 
few lilies emit roots only from the 
base of the bulbs more of them 
also produce them freely from the 
base of the stem above the bulbs. 
These stem-rooting lilies, which 
include such popular species as 
L. tigrinum, L. regale, L. elegans, 
L. Henryii and L. auratum, must 
have deep planting, that is per- 
haps eight inches of soil on top 
of the bulb. Some growers use the 
rule that they be three and a haif 
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times their own diameter below 

the surface. More explicit direc- 

tions will be found below under the 
separate species. 

Once established, do not fuss 
over your lilies. As long as they 
flower well leave them alone. When 
they get crowded and show it by 
too many stems and fewer and 
smaller flowers, lift them in fall 
and replant at once. For feeding 
use mulches of leaf mold. In wat- 
ering use a spray when the sun is 
off them and let it slowly soak the 
ground like a rain. They do not 
enjoy cultivation. 

Beginners had better buy bulbs. 
Experienced growers and special- 
ists know that many lilies are 
easily propagated from scales and 
that some of them form bulbils, 
also that stocks are increasingly 
being raised from seed, which is a 
very easy process in the case of 
L. regale. Those interested should 
send twenty cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for a copy of the pamph- 

let by Dr. David Griffiths entitled 
“The Production of Lily Bulbs,” one 
of the several most valuable contribu- 
tions to commercial lily culture which 
have come from his work, much of it 
at the experiment station at Belling- 
ham, Washington. The pamphlet 

was aaron rag in February, 1930, and 
is listed as U. S. Dept. of Agric. circu- 
lar No. 102. 

In the following selection of 
dozen, arranged ratherroughly inorder 
of flowering, chief consideration has 
been given to general adaptability to 
gardens on the Pacific Coast, but 
length of season and variety of form 
and color have had some weight. 

L. candidum, variously called the 
Madonna or the Annunciation or St. 
Joseph’s lily, (Continued on page 14 
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is the oldest of the species found in 
gardens, and differs from most in its 
requirements. I found it as lovely in 
the little roadside gardens of southern 
Oregon this June as I did in those of 
England a year ago. This pure white, 
fragrant June-flowering lily demands 
only well drained, ordinary garden 
soil, but insists on being planted by 
midsummer, and on being covered 
with only an inch or so of soil. Never 
move it as long as it is doing well. If 
it gets diseased, lift, divide and dust 
the bulbs with powdered sulphur and 
replant in a new place in sun or part 
shade. It does not seem to be par- 
ticularly adapted to California condi- 
tions, though it is worth trying in a 
cool garden. Blue larkspurs flowering 
with it are an obvious combination. 

L. testaceum, the Nankeen lily, so 
called from its lovely buff color, has 
the same cultural needs. It is gen- 
erally supposed to be a hybrid of L. 
candidum and L. chalcedonicum. Un- 
fortunately it is now rather expensive, 
being in great demand. 

L. elegans and L. umbellatum, the 
latter so noticeable a bright orange- 
red color note in Oregon and Wash- 
ington gardens, may be grouped to- 





Py eA has always been a 
favorite annual of mine and it 
has always had a prominent place in 
my spring garden. Last spring the 
display was particularly good and I 
was greatly surprised to learn how 
few people were acquainted with this 
lovely flower. 

Nemesia is an African plant and 
was first shown in Europe in 1892. 
Since then many improvements have 
been made in the habit of the plant 
and the color of the flowers. Much 
of this good work has been done by 
western seed growers. 

There are two types of nemesia, one 
of rather spreading habit known as 
Nemesia strumosa suttoni, the other 
known as Nemesia compacta. | prefer 
the Compacta or Triumph, as it is 
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gether for purposes of culture and 
effect. They are perhaps the easiest 
of garden lilies. Planted about six 
inches deep, in ordinary garden soil, 
in full sun (or half shade in warm, dry 
gardens) they rapidly increase and 
make fine clumps from a foot to two 
feet high. 

L. martagon, of which there are 
several horticultural varieties, has 
small but numerous flowers on a fine 
candelabra stem, varying from a 
couple of feet high on new plants to 
five or six on well established clumps. 
Generally the flowers are of a pinkish 
purple, but there is a lovely white 
form. An easy species; plant the 
bulbs about six inches deep in half 
shade. Cool situations, water and 
shade for their roots please them. I 
saw lovely groups last summer in the 
bays of shrubbery in Kew Gardens. 

L. pardalinum, the Leopard lily, 
probably the easiest of the native 
lilies of California and Oregon, makes 
stems of from four to six feet, fur- 
nished in June with beautiful recurved 
flowers of orange, spotted darker, and 
getting red towards the tips of the 
petals. Planted eight inches deep in 
the ordinary sandy loam of my gar- 
den, facing northeast and left undis- 
turbed for years, it has proved per- 

fectly dependable 
and makes an an- 
nual show. It in- 
4 creasesrapidly,soas 


Says 
Frank G. 
'. Cuthbertson 


also known, for bedding purposes. 
The plants grow to about 8 inches 
high, sometimes a little more. The 
flowers are tubular and borne closely 
in terminal racemes. 

The color range is very broad, run- 
ning from white through pale yellow 
to rose, orange, crimson, scarlet and 
blue. There are also many fine com- 
binations of color, making beautiful 
blends and contrasts. A blue variety 
known as Blue Gem is available as a 
separate color though the flower is a 
little smaller. 

Nemesia is easy to grow but for 
best results in California the seed 
should be sown in October or early 
November. In Oregon and Washing- 
ton probably the best results would 
be had from seed sown in April either 
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the bulbs get crowded dig out a clump 
and replant them. It enjoys an occa- 
sional drenching from the hose spray 
in dry gardens, from spring until after 
flowering. 

L. Humboldtii, an altogether nobler 
native with taller stems and many 
flowers of orange-red spotted maroon, 
I have found less easy, though it is 
supposed to be adapted to the heavy 
adobes around San Francisco Bay. 
In nature it grows in well-drained soil 
often of a rather heavy character, in 
partial shade, so give it the protection 
of thin woods or shrubbery. 

L. Washingtonianum, with white 
flowers generally flushing to purple, 
comes from Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia and asks about the same condi- 
tions as L. Huméoldtii, also needing to 
be planted a year before it shows its 
quality. 

L. regale, the Regal lily, a compar- 
atively recent discovery in western 
China, is everybody’s plant and al- 
ready its trumpet-shaped flowers of 
white with yellow centers and a re- 
verse flush of pink will be found in 
many gardens, filling the evening air 
with their fragrance. Not only is it 
a lovely garden flower but also fine 
for cutting. Planted eight or nine 
inches deep in any good garden soil, 
it is an easy doer and adapted to the 
perennial border as well as to planting 
among shrubbery. Be sure to include 
this. (More lilies discussed on page 49 














y Plant Nemesias Now 


in a cold frame, seed box, or in the 
open border. 

My plan in California is to sow the 
seed in a cold frame or seed box in 
late October. The seed of nemesia is 
very light, like a tiny ball of wool, 
therefore one should not attempt to 
sow it when the wind is strong. Any 
good, loose, loamy soil is suitable for 
the cold frame or seed box. Sow the 
seed about % inch deep, not more, 
and water right away. Keep the cold 
frame or seed box moist by sprinkling 
every morning and evening. 

As soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle I transplant them 
in the cold frame about 2% inches 
apart, in rows 3 inches apart. 

I leave the plants in the cold frame 
until December or January when I 
transplant them to the flower beds. 
For two years now I have trans- 
planted nemesia to my tulip beds to 
form a groundwork for the tulips. In 
addition to doing this, the nemesia 
will continue to flower for weeks and 
weeks after the tulips have passed. 
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FOR ROCK GARDENS 


Fall Bulb Chart for the West 


(Fifth in a Series of Western Garden Movies) 








LILIES 
8”- 10" deep 
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Select lilies suitable to your garden. 
Soil for most—a light garden loam, 
wood soil or peat, and no alkaline or 
lime. Provide perfect drainage. Keep 
roots cool in the shade of other plants- 
For these see complete article on page 14- 


Plant narcissi as early as possible. 


Charming when naturalized in_ drifts 
and left to increase- Excellent for cut 
flowers. Plant them in light sandy soil 
with plenty of leaf mold or peat- Give 
them winter mulch in cold sections- 
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Hyacinths—fragrant, colorful flowers, 
attractive in mixed bulb border. Like 
rich, sandy soil, abundance of water, 
perfect drainage, sunny situation, pro- 
tection from wind- Mulch in winter if 
danger of alternate freezing and thawing- 











Grape Hyacinth, Glory-of-the-Snow and 
Spring Snowflake are ideal for the rock 
garden- These are hardy and depend- 
able in most situations and can be left in 
the ground to grow and multiply undis- 
turbed for years- Plant them 2-4” deep. 
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SOUTH 
AFRICANS 
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South African bulbs are admirably 
suited to California gardens because of 
similar climatic conditions. This group 
includes freesias, tritonias, ixias, ba- 


boon flower, watsonias. These are 
discussed fully in the August Sunset. 
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Plant these in colonies and leave to 
grow undisturbed for years- Winter 
Aconite—very easy culture. Snowdro 
—particularly effective in thin wk 
land spots- Crocus—fine planted at edge 
of trees, some straying into lawn area- 




















Tulips are most satisfactory planted in 
groups in hardy border in moderately 
rich, well-drained light soil- Never al- 
low them to dry out after they sprout. 
Great variety to choose from—Darwins, 
Breeders, Cottage. Try a few of each. 








Try some English, Spanish and Dutch 
iris which are quite distinct from the 
usual bearded iris type- These grow from 
small bulbs and have grass-like foliage- 
Plant in warm sunny position- Nosum- 
mer water for Spanish and Dutch. 
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Calochorti—fine for slopes in leaf mold, 
sand and grit. Avoid alternate freezing 
and thawing. Brodiaea—naturalizes 
in most soils under trees- Erythronium 
—best in moist well-drained spots- 
Fritillaria—lily-like flower. Many sorts. 











ANEMONES 





Anemones range in color from white 
through blue and purple; Ranunculus 
through yellow, orange and red- Fine 
cut flowers. They like rich, sandy, por- 
ous soil and protected positions. Soa 

bulbs prior to planting ranunculus. 





Gladiolus are hardy everywhere in sum- 
mer. Plant any month in the year in 
warmer sections- Like sandy loam, full 
sun, perfect drainage- Use in borders or 
in separate cutting gardens. Try some 
primulinus as well as exhibition types. 








BULB PLANTING 
SUGGESTIONS 









Plant most bulbs three times their depth, 
varying with soil and climate. Idea 

bulb soil—loam, sand and leaf mold or 
peat moss- Set bulbs at bottom of hole on 
sand. Avoid contact of bulb with plant 
food. Winter mulch in cold sections. 
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See Your House 
O make a model of this patio home, proceed 

as follows: Procure colored pencils and color 

the house: roof, red or green; walls, white; trees 
and foliage indicated on elevations, green; chimney 
stones, red; doors, shutters, lintels, brown; garden, 
green; patio pavements, light red; awnings, blue. 
Then cut out elevations A-B-C, etc. (shown oppo- 
site) around the outside boundary lines. Procure 
a piece of light cardboard about 6”x20”. Draw 
on it a straight line for a guide, and paste the 
elevations onto cardboard along this straight line 
in the order indicated (A-B-C, etc.) from left to 
right (see Fig. 1). Apply paste to cardboard 
rather than to paper. With a sharp knife lightly 
score the under side of cardboard at the folding 
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points, that is at “x” and “y’”’, Fig. 1. Fold the strip 
A to meet H, fastening the open corners with gum- 
med tape or pasted tabs on inside as shown in Fig. 2. 

Cut out floor plan and paste to cardboard 
10”x12” or larger. Cut out roof on heavy bound- 
ary lines; paste similarly onto cardboard and 
then cut cardboard as with elevations. Paste 
gummed paper under cardboard, fold each section 
on fold lines, place corners “S-S” and ‘“‘O-O” to- 
gether and fasten where lines ““V” come together. 
(Refer to sketch above.) 

Fasten walls to floor plan and roof to walls with 
pins or gummed paper. Remove roof to look down 
into plan. Make a chimney by carving white soap 
into shape and fasten ‘on with pin.—Wnm. I. Garren. 
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A Combination Picnic Stove 
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SIDE view My 


EVERAL months ago a SunsET 
reader asked us for plans for a 

combination outdoor fireplace and 
backyard incinerator. In order best 
to answer this reader we asked other 
Sunset subscribers for their ideas on 
the subject. Many excellent designs 
were submitted, including the prize- 
winner which is pictured and de- 
scribed on this page. The designer of 
this fireplace is Mrs. Albert M. Pyke, 
a Los Angeles woman who is familiar 
not only with the problem of garbage 
disposal in Southern California but 
also with the joys of preparing picnic 
suppers over an outdoor picnic stove. 

In describing this picnic stove and 
incinerator Mrs. Pyke says, ““The 
combination incinerator and outdoor 
picnic stove shown here is easily built 
with brick, boulders, or stone-tile laid 
in cement mortar and cement plas- 
tered over the exterior. The features 
of the design permit cooking on a top 
iron counter plate uncontaminated 
with whatever fuel is used in the in- 
cinerator below it. At the same time 
it will be noted that there is an addi- 
tional oven for food at the side. The 
metal parts used are standard or stock 
incinerator equipment purchased from 
any incinerator company. These 
parts consist of cast iron doors, clean- 
out and damper, dump grates and 
handle, iron plates, etc. All as shown 
and detailed. The exterior may be 
embellished with colored tile inserts.” 

The dimensions as given have been 
carefully worked out and, for best 
results, should not be varied. It 
would be well to employ an experi- 
enced builder for this construction. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
other suggestions for combination pic- 
nic stoves and incinerators. Surely 
from one of these designs you will be 
able to figure out one which seems 
really to belong in your Sunset gar- 
den.—The Garden Editor. 
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And Incinerator 


Designed by 


Mrs. Albert M. Pyke 
Los Angeles, California 
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The 


Prize-Winning Design 
in the Recent Contest. 
Prize-Winning Lath 
House and Aviary Plans 
appeared in August and 
September issues. 
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Whats New In 
Draperies for Western Homes 


HAT a colorful and va- 

ried array of fabrics 
meets the eye as one steps into 
the drapery department of a 
furniture store! Here is assort- 
ment in profusion—a_ baffling 
problem to the average house- 
wife to select, from among so many, 
the correct fabric for her home. 

It is useless to ask ‘““What are they 
using?”’ for everything 1s present, con- 
clusive evidence that all is being used. 

It is possible however to choose 
wisely by a process of elimination, 
that is, discarding those fabrics quite 
unsuitable for your purpose because 
they are of the wrong color, or because 
the design is inappropriate, or perhaps 
because the texture is too coarse or 
too fine. In this way your choice may 
be narrowed down to a possible half 
dozen numbers, any one of which may 
be quite correct, but one special mate- 
rial appeals to you more than any 
other and therefore you decide to 
use it. 

It may help you if the main char- 
acteristics of today’s drapery fabrics 
are pointed out and a few remarks 
made about their suitability for some 
particular place or period. 

Printed linens are extremely popu- 
lar for side draperies in almost every 
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Colonial is 
this window 
panel decorated 
with sampler 
figures and 
framed with 
simple chintz 

draperies 
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type of home. They are. obtainable 
in such a variety of colors and designs 
that something suitable may always 
be found for any room. The large 
colorful patterns on coarse textured 
linen are especially correct for living 
room, dining room and library hang- 
ings in old English or Spanish homes. 
These too may often be used for wall 
hangings, and may be treated in the 
same way, that is, they should be 
lined and interlined and hung from a 
small iron or brass rod. (And curtain 
rods are important—buy the best!) 


PUINER printed linens with smaller 
designs are used in bedrooms or 
daintier rooms of any style. Where 
there is a figured wallpaper it is usu- 
ally preferable to have plain draperies, 
and these also may be of linen in some 
desirable color. They may, however, 


be trimmed with braid or fringe or 
have some other decorative addition. 

The least expensive fabrics for gen- 
eral use are the cretonnes, which are 
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printed cotton materials in a 
great variety of patterns. Their 
popularity is partly explained by 
their low price but also by their 
attractiveness of color and de- 
sign. Naturally they are correct 
only for informal rooms or simple 
schemes and yet are very adaptable 
according to their color and design. 

Some cretonnes reproduce old Eng- 
lish floral prints and are at home in 
the English or Colonial cottage or in 
bedrooms furnished in these styles. 
Others have quaint nursery designs 
and are intended for children’s rooms 
exclusively. 

A warp print is similar to a cre- 
tonne, having the floral design printed 
on the warp only, which gives a soft 
shadowy effect; they are reversible 
fabrics and are generally used in 
bedrooms. 

Chintz belongs to this same printed 
cotton fabric family. The name comes 
from a Hindu word meaning color. 
Waterproof glazed chintz is a stiff 
material used for roller shades, break- 
fast table tops, kitchen shelves or 
where a washable surface is desired. 
Ordinary glazed chintz is also a stiff 
material with a very glossy surface 
but it cannot be sponged or washed. 
Draperies and slip covers are made of 





OLORS and 
pattern are 
combined in 
printed linen to 
bring warmth 
and beauty into 
this attractive 
western living 
room 
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Silk draperies are appro- 
priate in this beautifully 
appointed bedroom with 
its silky Oriental rug 
and satinwood chest 


this glazed chintz but they 
must be sent to the dry clean- 
ers to be renovated. 

By far the most popular 
chintz is the semi-glazed vari- 
ety which is used for drap- 
eries, slip covers, skirted 
dressing tables and even for 
upholstering. A great many 
old Colonial designs are re- 
produced in this material, 
although the selection em- 
braces all styles even to the 
moderne. 

Side draperies of this fabric 
look particularly smart when 
French headed and hung from 
painted wooden poles. The 



























fabric is very thin so that both 
lining and interlining are rec- 
ommended. Other cotton drapery 
materials include a great number of 
fancy weaves similar to monks cloth 
but in color and with designs, mainly 
geometrical. They have been manufac- 
tured to supply a steady demand for 
an inexpensive, substantial and color- 
ful material for small Spanish homes, 
and while they are exceptionally good 
for these, yet their use is unlimited for 
they are suitable for sunroom and 
breakfast room draperies as well as 
for cane, fiber and stick reed uphol- 
stery of all types. 


TILL another printed cotton fab- 
ric is Toile de Fouy, which means 

cloth of Jouy because it was manu- 
factured originally in the small town 
of Jouy, near Versailles, France. The 
first patterns produced were nearly 
all pictorial in character and °were 
printed from wood blocks. A Bava- 
rian named Oberkampf invented 
process of engraving the design on 
metal rollers and in this way was able 
to print a repeated design much more 
quickly. Many allegorical subjects 
were produced during our Revolu- 
tionary War depicting the victories of 
the colonists; these were very popular 
over here. Today they are again in 
vogue together with many others re- 
produced from old designs. They 
are, of course, distinctly Colonial 
in style, yet we use them with 
French Provincial or simple Eng- 
lish furniture as well. 

The fabrics already mentioned 
are those which have replaced to 
a great extent the colorless monks 
cloth and the more formal velour. 
Their gaiety and informality have 
sold them so completely to home 
owners that they are the best 
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sellers in the drapery departments of 
our home furnishing stores. 

Next in importance is damask. This 
is used where a richer effect is desired. 
It also is very adaptable material as 
it is manufactured of silk, rayon, cot- 
ton or wool and consequently changes 


character according to its fiber. In 
olden times damask was a flat sur- 
face, self color silk fabric woven by 
hand; today with our intricate 
modern machinery damask is woven 
in multiple colors and in a great vari- 
ety of weaves. So large is the selec- 
tion of different kinds of damask that 
there is no difficulty in finding some- 
thing to go in a Spanish, Italian, Eng- 
lish, French or Colonial room. The 
silk damasks are correct with fine 
Oriental or domestic Oriental rugs, 
smooth walls and polished walnut or 
mahogany furniture, or where an at- 
mosphere of refinement and sophisti- 
cation is desired. Wool damasks are 
heavier and have a coarser, uneven 
texture; we therefore associate them 
with oak furniture, rugged plaster 
walls, antiqued woodwork and_ the 
more massive furniture styles. They 
are correct to use with Oriental rugs 
and their reproductions, but these 
should not be of the very lustrous va- 
riety if the ensemble is to be quite 


I Will Help You 


—Edgar Harrison Wileman 
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you are undecided about what drap- 
eries to choose for your home, I shall 
be glad to advise you. Write me full 
particulars of your rooms and send the 
letter to me in care of SuNSET Magazine, 


zo45 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


When you look to your 
draperies, consider also 
the manner in which they 
are hung. Your draper- 
ies deserve good rods! 


harmonious. A number of 
the materials already men- 
tioned were also referred to in 
last month’s article on up- 
holstery fabrics as they are 
used for both purposes. This is 
true of brocade, but as stated 
last month, it is used exclu- 
sively with the more costly 
home furnishings and does 
not belong in the simple cot- 
tage. Brocade is the fabric 
of elegance; it is the accom- 
paniment of fine inlaid or gilt 
French furniture or any other 
period style of similar rich- 
ness. It is always a figured 
fabric with the design of an 
embroidery effect in colors. 

A good plain drapery ma- 
terial that can be purchased in a 
splendid assortment of colors is taf- 
feta. It is primarily for bedrooms and 
makes up into the smartest kind of 
side draperies or bedspreads. This 
also was originally a pure silk fabric 
but is made today of rayon and 
celanese at a much lower price. 

Similar materials are poplin, moiré 
and faille which have a corded or rep 
surface. ‘These are used with the 
lighter types of furniture and may be 
made up in many fancy ways with 
the addition of valances, cornices, 
fringes and tie-backs. 


WHERE, a plain heavy lustrous 
fabric is required a decorator 
will always think of satin. This is 
very beautiful when used correctly, 
that is with rich furniture. 

The smooth weave mohairs must 
be mentioned again this month 
they are used for draperies, glass cur- 
tains, and bedspreads as well as for 
upholstery. These soft, smooth fab- 
rics are made in all types of design as 
well as in self colors in a variety of 
interesting weaves. There are small 
Colonial and large Jacobean designs. 
There are stripes in every conceivable 
color combination, damask designs of 
great beauty anda wide assortment of 
delightful crewel embroideries 
that are correct with both Span- 
ish and early English furnishings. 

The mohair fiber content in 
these materials makes them very 
durable; they remain clean a long 
time as they shed, rather than 
gather, the dirt and dust; then, 
their weight makes the draperies 
hang well even without lining; 
and, lastly, they really improve 
with washing. 
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A Planting List for ne | 


And Vicinity 


Fifth In a Series of Special Plant 
Lists for Various Sections of the West 


Nacvre has indeed been kind to Mon- 

terey Bay and vicinity, endowing it 
lavishly with plant life. The Monterey pine 
and the Monterey cypress cling tenaciously 
to the cliffs to form pictures that shame the 
efforts of man in his attemps at beautifica- 
tion. Landscapes under these conditions can 
be more easily spoiled than improved, but it 
is possible to help nature tidy up after man 
has marred the scene with ugly cuts in mak- 
ing roads and trails. A few exotic notes of 
color add gaiety to the scene and a few 
shrubs and vines lend variety to the home 
grounds. . 

Mesembryanthemum grow like natives to 
hide man-made banks, and bulbs of all va- 
rieties find the cool fog and rich soil to thei 
liking. Willows, pines, cypress and even 
oaks creep down the protected gullies to the 
very sands at the waters edge, and you can 
feel the weaker ones cringe as the wind and 
waves rush at them, or see the strong pines 
and cypress breast the storm that sweeps in 
from the jealous sea. 

It is well to understand the conditions 
which prevail in this locality before taking 
advantage of the accompanying lists. In 
order to localize the situation I shall briefly 
describe the shoreline conditions for which 
this list is adaptable. 


HE crescent-shaped Monterey Bay with 
its headlands tempers to some degree the 
sweep of the wind, and the high cliffs catch 
a great deal of the salt spray that would 
make the growth of certain varieties impos- 
sible were it able to reach them. The soil 
is good in most places, although not excep- 
tionally deep close to the shoreline. Rainfall 
is not heavy, but is supplemented by heavy 
fogs which condense to moisten the surface 
of the ground. The temperature range is 
slight, rarely reaching 75 degrees or going 
below 36 degrees. Numerous plant varieties 
thrive under these conditions, but those sub- 
ject to mildew must be avoided. The border 
line is held by roses which must be carefully 
selected to avoid injury by powdery mildew. 
Many plant varieties such as heather, gar- 
denia, begonia, and azaleas can be grown a 
short distance from the seashore, but like 
many others they are badly burned by the 
salt spray when planted in exposed places. 
The accompanying list includes varieties 
which can be grown within two city blocks 
of the shoreline in the region mentioned, and 
many can be planted quite close to the ocean 
with assurance of success. 
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Native Shrubs 


Saltbush (Atriplex breweri) California Coffee Berry (Rhamnus cali- 
Tree Lupine (Lupinus arboreus) fornica) 
Catalina Box Thorn (Lycium richii) | Mangla (Rhus laurina) 
Sticky Monkey Flower (Mimulus glu- Sugar Bush (Rhus ovata) 

tinosus) California Wild Rose (Rosa californica) 
Toyon (Photinia arbutifolia) Catalina Island Cherry (Prunus ilici- 
Lemonade Berry (Rhus integrifolia) folia integrifolia) 


Evergreen Shrubs (Fo/iage) 


California Privet (Ligustrum ovalifol- 
ium) 
(Australian) Karo (Pittosporum crassi- 


folium) 


Australian Holly (Coprosma baueri) 

False Olive (Eleagnus pungens) (in va- 
riety) 

Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) 


Evergreen Shrubs (F/owering) 


Bush Acacia (Acacia latifolia) Heather Bottlebrush (Melaleuca erici- 
Cassia (Cassia floribunda) folia) 
Spotted Rock Rose (Cistus ladaniferus) Punk Tree (Melaleuca nesophylla) 
Echium (Echium fastuosum) Great Sea Lavender (Statice perezii) 
Lagunaria (Lagunaria pattersoni) Germander (Teucrium fruiticans) 
White Bottlebrush (Melaleuca armil- Martha Washington Geranium (Pelar- 

laris) gonium) 

Veronica in variety 


Vines 


Lantana (Lantana camera) 

Ivy Geranium (Pelargonium peltatum) 
Cape Honeysuckle (Tecoma capensis) 
Nasturtium (Tropaeolum majus) 
Evergreen Grape (Vitis capensis) 
Lippia (Lippia regens) 

Periwinkle (Vinca major) 


Hottentot Fig (Mesembryanthemum) 
all varieties 

Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica halli- 
ana) 

Australian Pea Vine (Dolichos lignosus) 

English Ivy (Hedera helix) 

Primrose Jasmine (Fasminum primu- 
linum) 


Trees (Evergreen) 


Acacia (Acacia siligna) (Australian) Cajuput Tree (Melaleuca 
Sugar Gum (Eucalyptus corynocalyx) leucadendron) 
Island Ironwood (Lyonothamnus flori- New Zealand Christmas Tree (Metro- 
bundus) sideros tomentosa) 
(Australian) Tarata (Pittosporum eugenioides) 


Conifers (Cone Bearing Trees and Shrubs) 


Alleppo Pine (Pinus radiata) 
Torrey Pine (Pinus torreyana) 
Italian Stone Pine (Pinus Pinea) 
Junipers in variety 


Fir (Abies venusta) 

Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa) 

Spruce (Picea excelsa) 


Look for photographs of these varieties 
in western garden catalogues, or 
see them growing in local nurseries 
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Combine vegetables 


of different colors 
for a successful plate 


Red Vegetables 


BEETS 
Buttered 
Creamed 
Pickled 


Stuffed and baked 


Tones of Yellow 


CARROTS 
Buttered with parsley 
Creamed 
With peas 
Candied 
Corn 
On the cob 
Creole 
Fritters 


PARSNIPS 


Mashed and baked 


RUTABAGAS 
Mashed 
Squash (Hubbard or Banana) 
Mashed 
Baked 
SwEET PorTaToEs 
Baked 
Mashed with marshmallow topping 
and browned off 
Candied with pineapple or apple 


Tones of Green 


ARTICHOKES 
Cold with mayonnaise 
Hot with butter 
Stuffed and baked 
Fritters 
ASPARAGUS 
With butter or Hollandaise sauce 
Creamed 
Timbale 
Brocco.t 
With butter or Hollandaise sauce 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
With butter or cream sauce 
CABBAGE 
Steamed and buttered 
Au gratin 
Baked with mashed potato 
Cole slaw 
CucUMBERS 
Sliced cold 
Boiled with cream sauce 
Fried 
Fritters 
EGGPLANT 
French fried Color lists continued 
Creole [ right of cpa 
Stuffed "page. 





N these days of balanced diets and 
vitamin hypotheses it is hardly 
necessary to begin a discussion of the 
- ever growing popularity of the vege- 
table plate by digression upon vege- 
table virtues and varieties. I take it 
that we are all “vegetable-minded.” 
There is always a certain element of 
surprise in ordering a vegetable plate, 
whether it is the pleasure derived 
from some new and attractive way of 
serving the familiar carrot, or the dis- 
tinct disappointment upon receiving 
three or four lukewarm canned vege- 
tables indifferently arranged on a cold 
plate. In my estimation there should 
be a law prohibiting the dumping of 
uninspired canned peas, beets, spinach 
and string beans on a plate (with a 
crisscross of mashed potato) and ex- 
pecting one to like it. 








Vegetable Combinations 
For Fall 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Lima Beansand Celery Corn on the Cob 
Stuffed Sal Pecnee 
(Use rice and tomatoes for the filling) 
Relish 
Horseradish Rolls 
(Spread chipped beef with a mixture of 
half cream cheese and half horse- 
radish and roll) 


For Winter 


Stuffed Baked Artichokes 
(See recipe) 
Wild Rice with Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potato 
Harvard Beets 
(Chop the beets fine, adding a little sweet 
vinegar sauce) 
Relish 
Cheese Croutons (See recipe) 





For Spring 
New Peas and New Potatoes 
(Boil together and serve with butter and 
minced parsley) 
Glazed Whole Carrots 
(Use brown sugar for flavor) 


You’ll Like Vegetables 
Better After Reading 
This Unusual Article 


by 


Baty 0 Pras 


In these western states, with our| 





i 
be 
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infinite variety of vegetables the year | 


around, anyone can have three or four 
fresh vegetables on any day of the 
three hundred and sixty-five. For the 
homemaker what gives more range for 
personal ingenuity,or what better way 
can be found of cleaning out the re- 


frigerator than an assorted vegetable | 


plate? For the business person who 
must eat downtown and who has 
learned to fear a heavy luncheon, 
there can be no better meal than a 
truly appetizing vegetable plate. 


THE rules applicable for insuring at- 


tractive and successful vegetable | 


plates are the same for the housewife 
as for the commercial restaurateur. 


They must be varied in content, and | 


above all some extra dash of indi- 
viduality must be added. This may 
be done with the addition of an in- 
viting relish or an unusual way of 
serving a vegetable. A few of the 
many relishes that dress up the plate 
and mark the luncheon as a success 
may be: Celery sticks, horseradish 
rolls, cheese croutons, cottage cheese, 
a deviled egg, green applesauce, a 


baked banana, or some of your own | 
favorite sweet pickle relish served in | 


a pimiento cup. 

A well seasoned tomato or creole 
sauce is one of the most useful and 
easily prepared aids to better vege- 
table plates that I know. It makes an 





Spinach with Bacon 
elis 
Radish Roses and Spring Onions 


For Summer 


String Beans 
(Split lengthwise and cooked quickly) 
Broiled Tomatoes 
(Split tomatoes, sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per, cracker crumbs and a dot 
of butter) 
Dressed Lettuce 
(Use Thousand Island dressing) 
Zucchini Italian 
(See recipe) 
Relish 
Cottage Cheese in a Lettuce Cup 





Bread Accompaniments 


Baking Powder Biscuit 
Corn Bread 
Popovers 
Sally Lunn 
Cheese Muffins 
Walnut Muffins 
Corn Muffins 
Apple Muffins 
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Here is Miss 
Mason, herself, 
home econo- 
mist and one of 
the proprietors 
of “The Cocoa 
Tree,” a justly 
popular tea room in Oakland 


entirely new dish when combined with 
celery, Swiss chard, egg plant, rice or 
zucchini. In fact there are very few 
vegetables with which it does not 
make a pleasing combination. While 
on the subject of tomatoes, have you 
ever tried a tomato custard? It is 
both simple and delightful, especially 
when served with cole slaw. Toma- 
toes may be stuffed and baked with 
any one of | a number of stuffings. 
Almost any “left-over” in the ice box 
will do. When stuffed with halibut 
seasoned with a little lemon juice and 
mace they are a meal in themselves. 
In summer a baby tomato, served 
whole with a horseradish topping, 
adds zest to a cold plate. Large po- 
tato balls half boiled, then hollowed 
out and filled with a corn pudding 
mixture and browned off are good for 
fall days, while a timbale of new peas 
and fresh asparagus can be found on 
a spring plate. 


+ ibn help in the building up of vege- 
table plates I have made a list of 
vegetables and ways of serving them. 
This list is by no means complete and 
is arranged according to color instead 
of alphabetically. There are also a 
few cautions I should like to suggest. 
Remember that in a vegetable lunch- 
eon one wants to see vegetables, and 
not a mass of cream sauce, nor a 
mound of over-cooked food which has 
lost dll resemblance to the original 





'That Are Really G 


article. A monotone of white is as 

deadly as flavorless food, and too 

many odd flavors at once are just 
as bad. Save your hearty vegetables 
or your stuffed ones for winter time 

and serve hearts of lettuce or a 

square of vegetable aspic on the 

summer plate. Vary your method 

of serving at times by making a pot 

pie of the vegetables, covering it 

with biscuit dough and baking it 

all together until the crust is done. 
Or mold one of the vegetables ina 
spring form on a chop plate, heaping 
the others in it and around it and 
serving all at the table. 

Note that meat is used occasionally 
in these menus for the sake of flavor. 
It may, of course, be omitted if 
desired. A few less common vege- 
table recipes will be found on page 42. 
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More Sample 
Combinations 


Cole Slaw 
Rice au Gratin 


Tomato Custard 
Buttered Artichoke 
+ 
Baked Stuffed Zucchini (with ham) 
String Beans Creamed Carrots 
Sliced Tomatoes 
a 
_ Eggplant Creole 
Corn Fritters Mashed Zucchini 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Asparagus with Hollandaise Sauce 
Buttered Carrots and Peas 


Creamed New Potatoes Broccoli 
Mashed Rutabagas 
Creamed Celery Root 
Baked Sweet Potato Spinach 


+ 
Asparagus and Pea Timbales 
abbage au Gratin 
Stuffed Baked Summer Squash 
Buttered Carrots 
k 
Tomato Stuffed with Halibut 
Sliced Cucumbers 





Desserts 


With a vegetable plate the dessert may 
be richer and more elaborate 


Cheese Pie Tarts 
Butterscotch Tarts 
Lemon Tarts 
Boston Cream Cake 
Banana Cream Cake 
Bavarian Creams (any fresh fruit 
flavor) 
Meringues with Fruit Filling 
Berry Pies 
Deep Apple Pie 
Shorteakes with Fruits in Season 


French Fried Zucchini 
Buttered Rice Mold 


+ 


Bell Peppers Stuffed with Corn 
Mashed Sweet Potato 
Creamed Celery Root and Celery 
Pickled Beets 
k 


Zucchini Creole 
Mashed Banana Squash 
Baked White Potato 
Lima Beans 
+k 


Corn Creole 
Cauliflower au Gratin Swiss Chard 
Buttered Onions 








Vi egeta bles deserve good 
cooking, good seasoning 
and wise combin ing 


More Green Vegetables 


LETTUCE 
Hearts with piquant dressing 
With tomato 
Lima BEANS 
With butter or cream sauce 
Succotash 
With celery 
PEAS 
With butter or milk 
With carrots 
With new potatoes 
Timbale 
PEPPERS 
Stuffed with rice, corn or meat 
SuMMER SquasH 
With butter or cream sauce 
Stuffed 
Strinc BEANs 
With butter or cream sauce 
Boiled with ham or bacon cubes 
SPINACH 
With butter or cream sauce 
With cheese or bacon added 
Tomato sauce 
ZUCCHINI 
Mashed with butter 
Scalloped with tomato 
French fried 
Stuffed with ham or sausage 
Italian style with egg 
Italian style with tomato 


White Vegetables 


CAULIFLOWER 

With butter or Hollandaise sauce 

Au gratin 
CREAM SQUASH 

Baked 
CELERY 

With butter or cream sauce 

Creole 

With lima beans 
Cretery Roor 

With cream sauce 

Scalloped with tomato 
ONIONS 

Boiled 

Cream sauce 

Scalloped with tomato 

Stuffed and baked 
RIcE 

Au gratin 

Buttered 

With tomato sauce 
WILp RIcgE 

With mushroom sauce 
TURNIPS 

Steamed and cubed 

Mashed with butter 

With carrots and peas 
WuitsE PoratTors 

Mashed 

Baked 

Stuffed with ham or sausage 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Baked Smoked Ham 
(Illustrated on this page) 
I HAVE been asked many times how I prepare my smoked ham. The 
method is so simple and the results so excellent that I am glad to pass 
my recipe along. I select a half ham, about 7 pounds, of my favorite 
brand—one which is quite fat and consequently tender. After the rind 
is removed (which my meat man does for me) I wash the ham in warm 
water, and place it in a round roaster, which is then filled three-fourths 
full of water. Over the meat I slice 2 large Spanish onions, and sprinkle 
1 tablespoonful of brown sugar. Putting the cover on the roaster I 
simmer this overnight. In the morning I pour off the liquid in which 
the ham was boiled, saving this for later use, put the ham back into the 
roaster without water, put on the lid, and bake slowly (at 275 degrees) 
for 1 hour. It is equally good served hot or cold. 

The next day I make dumplings and cook them in the liquid in which 
the ham was boiled. Over them I serve a sauce made by thickening 
canned raspberries slightly with cornstarch. The sauce may be served 
hot or cold as preferred. These are original recipes of mine so I do not 
think they have ever been printed. The ham makes most delicious 
sandwiches.—Mrs. T. L. B., Sierra Madre, California. 


Seafood Relish 


11% cupfuls of mayonnaise 1 tablespoonful of prepared 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar mustard 


1 small glass of currant jelly 1 cupful of catsup 





Merely mix together well, and chill. Arrange 
flaked fish on lettuce or in cocktail cups, and 
pour the sauce over it. This is delicious with 
seafood of all kinds, but especially good with 
crab.—Mrs. W. R. B., Eugene, Oregon. 


A HEARTY DINNER 


*Seafood Relish 
Salt Wafers _ Ripe Olives 
*Baked Smoked Ham 
*Sweet Potato Balls 
*Caulifiower Custard 


Pickles 


* Wholewheat Bread 
Cauliflower Custard Baked Pears Stuffed with Nuts and 
1 medium-sized head of cauliflower oy 











2 eggs, beaten 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper to suit taste 

1 tablespoonful of butter, melted 1 cupful of evaporated milk or cream 


Boil the cauliflower 15 minutes in salted water, uncovered. Drain 
and chop fine, and add the other ingredients in order given. Stir well, 
pour into a buttered casserole, set the casserole into a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) until brown and set like a custard. 
It will require from 45 minutes to an hour. This is delicate and delicious. 
Cabbage may be used instead of cauliflower if desired —Mrs. C. F. E., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Baked Tomatoes Unusual 


6 medium-sized tomatoes Salt and pepper 
8 or 10 crackers (or 4% cupful of Butter 
cracker meal) 

















: Drain off water 
and dake slowly’ 
Lor one hour 





Peel the tomatoes, cutting out the hard por- 
tion at the stem end. Roll the crackers fine. 
Now roll the peeled tomatoes in the cracker 
crumbs, and arrange in a buttered baking dish; 


FOR THOSE WHO WOULD LOSE 
WEIGHT 


Broiled Lamb Chops 
*Baked Tomatoes Unusual 





Apple — — ae , : kl ° i, | d d | i 
Milk to Drink range Gelatine | Sprinkle with Sait an epper, an a 
After-Dinner Black Coffee P ror ae = a ee 


piece of butter in the cavity of each tomato. 
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Bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) about 20 min- 
utes, and serve hot. These quantities will serve 6.—Mrs. F. T., San 
Pedro, California. 
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U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Sweet Potato Balls 
(Illustrated on this page—See menu opposite) 
1 No. 2 can of sweet potatoes (or 1 cupful of bread crumbs, ground 
31% cupfuls of fresh cooked) ne 

1 cupful of brown sugar 14 cupful of water 
Put the potatoes through a ricer, season with salt if needed, (you 
may add chopped nuts also if you wish) and roll into round balls with the 
hands. (You may make 8 or 12 balls, as you wish.) Coat the balls 
well with the bread crumbs, and arrange in the bottom of a buttered 
baking dish. Cook the brown sugar and water to a medium syrup, pour 
over the potato balls, and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) until nicely 
browned. These may «= prepared ahead of time, except for the syrup, 
and placed in the refrigerator until time for baking them. They are 
wonderfully good with baked ham.—N. M., San Luis Obispo, California. 


Bridge Salad 
This simple salad invariably provokes the request, “Will you please 
give me the recipe?” It is especially pleasing for evening bridge refresh- 
ments. The men all “fall for it,” whenever it may be served. 


1 package of lemon-flavored gelatine 14 cupful of blanched almonds 
1 small bottle of pimiento-stuffed 1 small can (4 or 5 slices) of pine- 
olives apple 
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Rice dooked. 
tweet potatoes 
































To the pineapple juice add sufficient water to 
make 2 cupfuls; heat to boiling and pour over 
the prepared gelatine, stirring until dissolved. 
Dice the pineapple, slice the olives and shred the 
blanched almonds; and add to the gelatine. 
When it has cooled and is beginning to thicken, 


ASIMPLE, BUT GOOD COMPANY 
DINNER 


*Bridge Salad 
Tiny Cucumber Sandwiches 
Roast Beef Escalloped Potatoes 
Swiss Chard Rye Bread 
*Chocolate Sponge Pie Coffee 











mold individually, chill, and serve on crisp let- 
tuce with mayonnaise mixed with an equal portion of whipped cream. 


—Mrs. A. T. K., Portland, Oregon. 
Chocolate Sponge Pie 


1 cupful of sugar 14 cupful of ground chocolate 

1g cupful of flour 1 cupful of milk 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 3 eggs, separated 

Sift together the sugar, flour, salt and chocolate. Beat the egg yolks 

well and mix with the milk, and combine with dry ingredients. Beat 
the egg whites stiff and fold into the first mixture, mixing well. Have a 
deep pie plate lined with your favorite pie crust, not baked. Pour in the 
chocolate mixture, and put into a hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 minutes, 
then reduce the heat to 350 degrees and bake until firm. Test by inserting 
a knife blade; when it comes out clean the chocolate sponge is done.— 
Mrs. W. T. W., Arroyo Grande, California. 


Carrots au Gratin 


3 cupfuls of carrots sliced thin 4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 Spanish onion, sliced 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 cupfuls of water 14 cupful of grated American cheese 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of bread crumbs 








Boil the vegetables together in the salted 
water for 15 minutes; drain, reserving 2 cupfuls 
of the water. Melt the butter, blend in the flour, 
and gradually add the reserved vegetable stock, 
stirring constantly until thick and the boiling 
point 1s reached. Let boil 2 minutes, then re- 


A ONE-DISH LUNCHEON 
*Carrots au Gratin 
Milk to Drink 
Cookies 


Toast Strips 
Peach Sauce 








move from the fire, add the cheese, and stir until 
it is melted. Arrange the vegetables in a buttered casserole, pour the 
cheese sauce over them, cover top with buttered crumbs, and bake in a 
moderate oven (325 degrees) for 25 minutes.—Mrs. L. J., Montpellier, Calif. 
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My Favorite 


Company Dinner 


by Elsie M. Salt 
of Red Lodge, Montana 


T one time in my housekeeping 
career I had a setting hen who 
hatched out thirteen little offspring: 
six pullets and seven roosters. The 
pullets were to be allowed to live, but 
the seven roosters, alas, were to be- 
come “company dinners.” When we 
were ready to offer up the first young 
cockerel (he was not what would 
properly be called a “fry” but just at 
the peak of youthful maturity, if you 
know what I mean), I turned to my 
trusted cookbook to see if there was 
not some way of cooking young chick- 
ens which was just as good as frying 
but which did not require one to stand 
for a long time over a hot stove. | 
came upon Chicken a la Maryland, 
and by the time those seven roosters 
had all “gone southern,” Chicken a la 
Maryland was our favorite company 
dinner, and famous among our friends 
I offer it then, with my favorite sal: ad, 
dessert, and what not, but around it 
might be grouped al- 
most any combina- 
tion of vegetables and 
sweets that the season 
and market afford, or 
your family prefers. 
There is just one 
seasonal thing in this 
menu, the cucumber, 
and if it is not to be 
had, I would substi- 


writes, 


WOULDN'T you like to 

meet the Salt fam- 
ily? Mrs. Salt, a graduate 
in Home Economics from 
Washington State College, 
“TIT have put my 
training to practical use 
in my own home for 12 
years, and I feel that the 
subjects of foods and home 
engineering have 


before been so interesting 
and full of possibilities.” 


tute a pineapple and cottage cheese 
salad for the gelatine one. The menu 
is not an expensive one, the chicken 
being the only item that could be put 
in the luxury class. It might be made 
more elaborate with relishes, olives, 
jelly, etc., which I will leave to each 
hostess’s taste. 
Menu 


Grapefruit Cocktail 
Chicken a la Maryland 
Mashed Potatoes Green Peas 
Imperial Salad 
Chiffon Lemon Pie Coffee 


To serve this menu to six people 
you will need to have in the house, 
early the morning the dinner is to be 
given, 1 good sized young chicken or 
2 smaller ones, 8 medium sized pota- 
toes, 4 pounds ‘of green peas or 2 cans 
of number three peas, 2 fresh or 2 cans 
of grapefruit, 1 tiny can of pimientos, 
1 package of lemon gelatine prepara- 
tion, 1 can of sliced 
pineapple, 1 medium 
sized cucumber, | good 
head of lettuce, a few 
mint leaves, a lemon, 
plenty of eggs, and 
some home-made may- 
onnaise or a jar of one 
of the good grades now 
on the market. If the 


never ° ° 
latter is used it should 
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be thinned with about half as much 
cream as mayonnaise. Be sure to 
check over such staples as sugar, salt, 
flour, coffee, butter, vinegar, vege- 
table shortening, sweet cream for 
coffee, and provide bread, rolls or 
biscuits, whichever you prefer. All 
the marketing for this dinner should 
be done the day before, whether you 
bring the things home yourself or have 
them delivered. 

The day before I am expecting din- 
ner guests I inspect silverware, plan 
flowers, fill individual salt and pep- 
pers, inspect napery, and wash and 
polish dishes and glassware that have 
not been in general use. The new 
colored glassware gives a table a fes- 
tive appearance and it is often pos- 
sible to augment a discontinued pat- 
tern of dinnerware with harmonizing 
glass. My dinner set is trimmed with 
a deep band of blue and since most of 
my small sized plates are gone I have 
filled in with amber glass plates in 
bread-and-butter and salad _ sizes, 
footed tumblers (these do not tip as 
easily as goblets), and sherbet glasses. 
The effect of the blue and white 
china, amber glass and a center piece 
of common garden marigolds is en- 
chanting. 

I make my salad the evening before, 
proceeding as follows: 

ImperIAL Satap: Drain the juice 
from half a can of pineapple, add 1 
tablespoonful of vinegar and enough 
water to make a pint. Heat to boiling 
and add 1 package of lemon gelatine 
preparation. Just as the mixture be- 
gins to jell add 4 slices of canned pine- 
apple, cubed, % can of Spanish pimi- 
entos, shredded, and 1 medium-sized 
cucumber which has been cut fine, 
salted for half an hour, then drained 
and washed. Mold in_ individual 
molds or cups, and chill. 


"THE morning of my dinner, as soon 
as breakfast dishes are out of the 
way, I peel potatoes and put away in 
cold water, shell peas, cut chicken into 
pieces suitable for serving, wipe with 
a cloth wrung out of cold water and 
put away in refrigerator. Then I 
make and bake a pie shell and make 
the filling as follows: 

Cuirron Lemon Pie: Separate 3 
eggs, putting whites in a mixing bowl 
and yolks in top part of a double 
boiler. Beat egg-yolks slightly and 
add to them % cupful of granulated 
sugar, juice and grated rind of 1 
lemon, and 3 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Place all over boiling water 
and cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Add a pinch of salt to 
the egg-whites and beat until stiff, 
then fold into them % cupful of gran- 
ulated sugar. Stir the hot egg-yolk 
mixture which you have just com- 
pleted cooking (Turn to next page 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
secccccccee & hmely 


Announcement 


to every family in the United States 





HIS new General 

Catalog for Fall and 
Winter is already in the 
hands of most of our cus- 
tomers. From this book 
they are learning a price 
message untold before in 
our time. More than this, 
its pages are unfolding a 
story of quality and value 
of which any store would 
be proud. 

And now our great 
new catalog—The Thrift 
Book of a Nation—is 
ready for you. We think 


it so expresses the new 
day and the new stand- 
ard of values and offers 
the new high quality 
merchandise at present 
in demand, that we 
would like you to have it. 

From its 1100 pages, 
offering 48,000 articles, 
you may select everything 
you need in the quiet of 
your own home. Order- 
ing by mail is most con- 
venient. Try it once, if 
you would learn the truly 
modern way of shopping. 
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Never in all of their 
existence have Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 
bought merchandise at 
such favorable price 
levels. We know that the 
real value of our goods 
is greatly in excess of 
our selling prices and 
that you will make sb- 
stantial savings on every 
purchase. 


Ask for your copy of this 
book today. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon to our mail 
order store nearest ‘you. 





SEND TODAY 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 





Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Seattle. 


(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 
Send me your Latest General Catalog. 73863 








Name. 

Postoffice ...State. 

Rusal Rowte.......2....... Bent Pei icisenstcnninncnn 
(Please give both Route and Box Mentos if on 


a Rural Route) 


Street Address 
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School days call for 
the wake-up food! 


Here’s new energy — 
quick new energy—in 
Post Toasties—the wake- 
up food! So easy to 
digest, so quick to release 

\ new energy to the body 
—no wonder it brightens 
big people—sends little 
people scampering off 
to school. Serve Post 
Toasties for breakfast, 
for lunch—today! 


». 
POST = 
TOASTIE 


The Wake-up 
Food 





A PRODUCT of GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


A lot Se OF your 


money. / 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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(and removed from stove) into whites. | 
Pour the whole fluffy mixture into | 
the cooked pie shell and return to | 
a moderate (350 degree) oven for 20 


minutes, when it should be a golden § 


brown. 


With my pie set away on a shelf 


to cool, chicken, salad and vegetables F 
in the refrigerator, I wash the lettuce | 
and put it away in the refrigerator in | 
a muslin or paper bag, wash the mint | 
and select half a dozen dainty sprigs | 
which will later garnish the grapefruit | 
cocktails. I prepare the fresh or open 
the canned grapefruit, sweeten it to | 
taste and put it away to chill, then 
the rest of the day is mine to tidy 
the house, arrange flowers, rest if I 
choose, and take plenty of time over | 
my own dressing for the occasion. 

If my dinner is to be served at seven 
I set the table at five, then repair to 
the kitchen to prepare— 

CHICKEN ALA Mary ano: Sprinkle 
dressed and cut-up chicken with salt 
and pepper, dip in flour, egg and fine 
crumbs, and place in a well greased 
dripping pan, and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven for about one hour. 
Baste after the first five minutes of 
cooking with 144 cupful of melted 
butter. Turn pieces once during 
cooking. When chicken is done ar- 
range on a platter and make two | 
cupfuls of white sauce or gravy, in the 
pan in which the chicken was baked. 
The sauce may be poured over the 


| chicken or served in a gravy boat. 


As soon as the chicken is in the 
oven the vegetables are put on to boil, 
coffee is put into the percolator, salad 
plates are laid out and lettuce ar- | 
ranged on them ready for the salads 
to be unmolded. This should be done 
as short a time as poss ble before 
serving unless you have room in your 
refrigerator to put the salad plates in. 
Mayonnaise should be put on the 
salads just as they are going to the 
table. One thing I learned as a young 
hostess was that all the last minute 
things simply cannot be done at the 
last minute—they will take at least 





arrange your salads and keep them 
in a cool place, likewise put grapefruit 
cocktail in sherbet glasses and gar- 
nish, cut the bread and cover it or 
place rolls in a pan to be heated later, 
arrange butter cubes in the dish in 
which they are to be served and put 
them in the refrigerator. Do you 
dread having to mash potatoes after 
guests have arrived? Put potatoes on 
to boil rather early. As soon as they 
are done, mash and beat them fluffy, 
add milk, butter and seasonings, beat 
again, and pile them lightly into the 
top part of a large double boiler and 
place over boiling water. They will 
be fluffer than usual. Other vege- 
tables may be kept hot in double 
boilers after they are drained and 
buttered. (See next page 
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If your work has progressed with- 
out interruption and your guests ar- 
rive on time, you should have a mo- 
ment to chat with them, then excuse 
yourself and put cocktails and salads 
on the table, also bread and butter, 
and pour ice water into the tumblers. 
Chicken, gravy and vegetables should 
be in piping hot dishes and kept in a 
warm place in the kitchen until the 
cocktail glasses are removed. Dinner 
plates also should be warming. You 
see I am planning that you are to cook 
and serve this dinner alone. If you do 
not have to do so, so much the better, 
but it can be done, for I have done 
it many times. I hope you will try 
it very soon, and here’s good luck 
to you. 


Wash Day 


Suggestions 


HITE “cords”—uniform of all 
western high school and college 
boys—are not difficult to wash at 
home. Apply soap jelly (by dissolving 
soap granules, flakes or chips in hot 
water and letting the solution stand 
until it jellies) to stains and grease 
spots, put into a tub of warm water 
and let soak for from 10 minutes to 
half an hour. Wring out, put into 
warm rich suds in the washing ma- 
chine, and let the machine do the 
work. Wring, rinse well in warm 
water, but do not blue them. Hang 
dripping wet, between two clothes- 
lines, fastening the cuffs to the lines 
with spring clothespins. Stretch and 
shape while still damp, and finish 
drying by laying the trousers on 
towels on a flat surface, arranging 
them as if they were to be pressed. 
No pressing is necessary, and the 
corduroy looks fresh and new. 
- &F 
Some women who long ago adopted 
the electric washing machine to save 
labor are still guilty of unnecessary 
hard work in the filling and emptying 
of those washing machines by the 
primitive pail method. That is too 
bad, when it is so easy to filla machine 
with the aid of a piece of garden hose! 
An adapter is used to fit one end of 
the hose to the most convenient fau- 
cet. Emptying the machine is not 
always quite so simple, but the hose 
can be adapted to this use also. 
Ideally, the machine should drain 
directly into a pipe or floor drain. 
Remember, it is as foolish to tug pails 
of water about as it is to scrub clothes 
on a washboard. Smart western 


homemakers will not be guilty of 
either of these bad habits.—G. A. C. 





New Ways of Cooking Meat Will be 
Described in Next Month’s Sunset! 
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» PROVE IT TO-DAY! « . 


Ist ACTION 





Qnvo ACTION 


PROVE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


Make This Test To-day! Put two level tea- 
spoons of Calumet into a glass, add two 
teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five times 
and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bub- 
bles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. 
This demonstrates Calumet’s first action— 
the action designed to begin in the mixing 
bow! when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This demon- 


strates Calumet’s second action—the action 
that Calumet holds in reserve to take place 
in the heat of the oven. 


Double-Acting — Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, explained above, 
is the result of a scientific combination of 
two gas-releasing ingredients, one of which 
acts chiefly during the mixing and the other 
chiefly during the baking: For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as ‘‘The Double- 
Acting’’ and ‘‘Combination Type’’ baking 
powder. 





AND LAUGH AT BAKING WORRIES! 


ABOVE Is A SIMPLE TEST—take a glass 
and try it. In a jiffy you'll see why 
Calumet makes perfect baking so easy. 
Calumet acts twice! 

In baking, Calumet’s first action be- 
gins in the mixing bowl. This gets the 
leavening properly started. Then, in 
the oven, the second action begins and 
continues the leavening. Up! ... up! 

. .it keeps raising the batter and holds 
it high and light. Your cakes are bound 
to be finely textured—velvety smooth! 
Your biscuits extra fluffy—delicious! 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet’s scientifically balanced com- 


CALUME 


bination of two gas-releasing ingredi- 
ents produces perfect leavening action 
—Double-Action! 

So economical, too—the usual Cal- 
umet proportion is only one level 
teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour. Get 
Calumet to-day. Try it. And see why 
it is the largest-selling baking powder 
in the world! . . . Calumet is a prod- 


uct of General Foods Corporation. 





THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


© 1931, G. F. CORP. 














MARION JANE PARKER 


Name 


FREE—wonderful new baking book! 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, acopy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


S—10-31 





Street. 





City 


Baxinc Book 





State 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





























EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 


Director of 


Barker Bros.’ “‘ Home Advisory Bureau’’ 


e 


Furniture 
. properly placed 


doubles a room’s 


effectiveness... 


A rather simple way to 
improve the appearance 
of a home without an 
investment in new fur- 
nishings! And it is a 
means universally avail- 
able. For those who are 
not fully informed of all 
the intricacies of room 
arrangement, Barker 
Bros.’ Home Advisory 
Bureau is glad to assist 
in the solution of indi- 
vidual problems. 


Mr. Wileman, whose 
articles appear regularly 
in Sunset Magazine, is 
very happy to arrange 
for a consultation . . or, 
simply write to him. 
He will give your 
letter careful 
attention. 


e 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 


Seventh Street, Flower & Figueroa 
LOS ANGELES 
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HAvE you struggled with and fret- 
ted about the oak floors in your 
house, regretting that what once 
looked so pretty and new are now so 
scratched and dingy? If so, you are 
just one of many western housewives 
who are confronted with the same 
problem. 

The solution, after all, is fairly 
easy. Scientists in many a laboratory 
have been thinking about your diff- 
culties with floors, and have simpli- 


| fied the complex rules and regulations 
| that used to bother us. 


To begin with, a floor to be bright 
and clean looking must have a pol- 


| ished surface—not a shiny polish, but 


a rich, dull glow that makes rugs and 
furnishings of the room more beau- 
tiful. To achieve this lovely, subdued 


| luster, wax is used. But wax does 
|} much more than merely polish the 
| floor—it forms a hard, protective cov- 


ering over the wood, preserving its 
beauty unmarred. 

The most expensive floors are fin- 
ished by the use of wax alone, coat 
after coat being applied and pain- 
stakingly rubbed down. As this takes 
a great deal of time and labor, and as 
time and labor are expensive com- 
modities, most floors have undercoats 
of varnish, shellac or lacquer beneath 
the final wax finish. Thus the under- 
coat protects the wood and the wax 
protects the undercoat—and if you 
would have good-looking floors you 
must see that they have this wax 
protection. 

Any kind of floor can be waxed. 





| It does not matter whether the floors 


you now have are varnished, shel- 


| lacked, or even painted. Wax will 


give the finish the kind of protection 


| it needs in order to stand up under 


wear. Of course, if the undercoat is 
in bad condition, it must be refinished 
before waxing, for wax, being a thin, 
transparent film, will not hide 
scratches and blemishes in the wood. 


| But let us suppose that your floors 


are in fairly good condition funda- 
being merely dirty and 
dingy from unwise treatment. What 
to do first? 

First of all, the floor must be 
cleaned thoroughly. But this does not 
mean scrubbing with soap and water. 
The most serious mistake that is made 


/ in the care of oak floors is to wash 


them with water, either alone or with 
soap or other cleanser. The water 
gets into the pores of the wood, swells 


_the boards, warps them, opens the 
| seams, and in time makes the floor 
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‘The Care of Oak Floors 


by Genevieve A. Callahan 





gray in color, uneven in surface, and 
puts wide cracks between the boards. 

Authorities differ somewhat as to 
proper cleansers for waxed floors. 
One noted interior decorator says, 
“Never use water, oil, kerosene, tur- 
pentine, soap or other alkaline cleans- 
ing agents. If water has been spilled 
upon the floor and it has turned white 
in places, moisten a soft cloth with a 
little wood alcohol and lightly rub the 
spots, which should immediately dis- 
appear. Do not repeat this operation 
too often, however, or the finish will 
be entirely removed. 

“Shellacked floors sometimes take 
on a clouded or grayish appearance 
due to dampness in the air. This con- 
dition can be greatly improved by the 
same treatment described above. If 
the finish has become so dirty that it 
is necessary to remove it entirely, 
first scrub the floor with wood alcohol 
and then bleach it with oxalic acid— 
never use lye as it turns the wood 
black and ruins the finish perma- 
nently. After all moisture has evap- 
orated the original finish may be 
applied.” 

Some persons use gasoline to clean 
floors. This is bad practice, for there 
is always danger of fire and explosion 
when using gasoline within doors for 
any purpose. Play safe! 


ROBABLY the easiest and most 
effective way for cleaning an oak 
floor, whether it has been waxed pre- 
viously or not, is to use liquid wax. 
Simply dampen a soft cloth with the 
liquid wax and rub it over the floor. 
This can be done by hand, or even 
more easily by placing the dampened 
cloth under a weighted floor brush 
and pushing it over the floor. Which- 
ever method is used, be sure to use a 
clean cloth whenever the one in use 
becomes dirty. If the floor is ex- 
tremely dirty in spots and not thor- 
oughly clean and bright after going 
over as directed above, pour a little 
of the liquid wax into a shallow pan 
and use it with an ordinary stiff 
scrubbing brush, wiping the liquid up 
with a dry cloth after you have loosen- 
ed the dirt with a brush. Deeply 
encrusted spots may require still fur- 
ther effort. Use No. 00 steel wool 
dampened with liquid wax to get rid 
of these, but be careful not to rub 
any harder than necessary, to avoid 
taking off too much of the undercoat. 
After thus cleaning with liquid wax, 
there will be a thin film-of the wax 
left on the floor. The next step is to 
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let this dry for 15 minutes or longer, 
then to polish it with a weighted floor 
brush or an electric polisher. After 
this polishing is completed the floor 
will be clean and shining, but it is wise 
to apply additional protection and 
luster in the form of paste wax. This 
may be spread on by hand, with a 
cloth, or with a waxer-polisher or 
long-handled applicator, as desired. 
A good method is to place a small 
quantity of paste wax on a small piece 
of cheesecloth, doubled, and fold this 
over to form a sort of bag. Rub this 
over the floor. The wax will work 
through the meshes of the cloth, thus 
insuring a thinner, more even coat 
than if you put the wax on the outside 
of the cloth and applied-it direct. It 
is much better to apply two thin coats 
than one thick one. 

After spreading the wax, let it dry 
for 15 minutes, then polish as you did 
after the liquid wax application. A 
second coat of wax should be applied 
within an hour or two after the first 
one has been polished, and it, too, 
must be polished to a pleasant dull 
glow. 

All this is really much less work 
than it sounds, and it needs to be 
done only once. After the floors have 
been cleaned and waxed as outlined 
above, it is easy. to keep them up. 
Places receiving hard wear should be 
re-waxed every two or three weeks. 
It is a good idea to use liquid wax 
one time, for thorough cleansing, and 
paste wax the next time, for the body 
it gives. Other than that, they re- 
quire no attention except dusting with 
a dry (not oiled) mop. Waxed floors 
are easy to keep clean because the 
hard wax film repels dust rather than 
attracting it as oily finishes are in- 
clined to do. 

This discussion so far has dealt 
with the commonly known types of 
paste and liquid wax. There is an 
interesting new liquid wax on the 
market now, which requires no pol- 
ishing. Use alcohol to remove all dirt, 
old wax and grease from the floor; let 
the wood dry thoroughly; then apply 
this liquid wax with a clean cloth, just 
as if you were wiping the floor. The 
wax is not rubbed in, but merely let 
dry for about 20 minutes. It dries to 
a nice luster without polishing. 

Of course, what I have said about 
the use of wax in cleaning and polish- 
ing oak floors applies equally well in 
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To index your telephone book with a 


set of gummed celluloid tabs made for 
the purpose. They are very inexpensive. 
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“The Best Party 
We Ever Gave!” 


@ said Harry, enthusiastically, after the 
last friendly good-bye had died away 


a 
‘orm AFRAID | enjoyed myself even more than my guests,” smiled Margaret, 


happily. 


“IT know I did,” answered Harry, as he 
expertly folded a card table. “Why... I 
got a real kick out of hearing our friends 
compliment us on how attractive everything 
looked tonight. There’s nothing like enter- 
taining in your own home, is there? Espe- 
cially when it looks the way ours does.” 

“T think we have a right to be proud of it,” 
said Margaret, frankly. “But tell me... 
what was Mrs. Poindexter saying to you just 
after she came in... something nice and 
flattering, I hope.” 

“Tt wasn’t what she was saying that both- 
ered me,” replied Harry. “It was trying to 
answer all the questions she asked. She 
wanted to know every last detail about how 
we managed to select and combine our furni- 
ture and rugs so successfully.” 

“Didn’t I tell you first impressions were im- 
portant?” demanded Margaret. “Why there’s 
no other woman whose opinion I value as 
highly as I do hers. But she isn’t the only one 
who commented on our hall. I knew this 
Whittall Anglo Persian rug was just exactly 


what we needed with this oak chest and 
chair. The colorings and the pattern tone in 
so well with that type of wood.” 


“But you didn’t hear all she had to say about 
the rest of the house,”’ continued Harry, im- 
portantly. “She was pleased at the way our 
Whittall Anglo Persian in the living room 
harmonized with our mahogany. First, she 
thought it was the furniture that attracted 
her, then she said she realized the charming 
effect was due to our Anglo Persian and the 
way its rich colors and antique pattern 
blended with the wood. I’m only afraid of 
one thing,” he ended, slowly. 

“What’s that?” queried Margaret. 

“T think she’s going to copy your ideas and 
start matching and blending Whittall rugs 
with her different kinds of furniture, too.” 
“Well, why not?” answered Margaret, defi- 
nitely. “Ask any woman and she'll tell you 
the same thing . . . that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. Why, I consider it 
the finest compliment I ever had.” 








[-) WhurittTALe rugs inspire the envy and the admiration of your friends because they are created 
to flatter your furniture and your home. They are offered in the famous Anglo Persian quality . . . in 
Anglo Assyrian and Anglo Ramadan . . . fine lustre finish Oriental reproductions . . . or in Whittall 
Hooked rugs for bedrooms ... all of which provide perfect backgrounds for favorite decorative 
schemes. No matter which you choose you are bound to be right . .. because Whittall rugs are styled 
to harmonize with any kind of wood. 


Note: This is the fifth story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES LTD., °°? “aN rrancis 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 








BAKED BEANS ... AND A 
SAUCE TO MAKE THEM 
GLOW WITH GOODNESS 


“It’s the one table sauce for beans, 
this savory A-1 Sauce that brings out the 
full depth of their baked-in flavor. A-1 
finds the hidden flavors of meats, fish, 
and cheese, too 


more appetizing taste... 


... gives them a livelier, 
It’s the sauce 
men use most when they eat at hotels or 
restaurants. 

For Home Cooking... A-1 is a wonder- 
worker as a seasoning. Send for our free 
recipe booklet —“Twenty- 
five Ways to a Man’s Heart.” 
G. F. Heublein & Brother — 
Desk 96 — Hartford, Conn. 


Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 















Be Thrifty -- 


In the advertising 
columns of Sunset Maga- 
zine are listed recipe and 
household booklets which 
will make Western house- 
keeping even more inter- 
esting. Be thrifty —send 
for these splendid helps 
offered you by advertisers 


in Sunset! 
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the care and upkeep of linoleum and 
rubber floors. But in this short 
article I am limited to the considera- 
tion of oak floors‘only. 

One word more, in the.interests of 
safety. There is a splendid new prod- 
uct on the market now which, painted 
over the backs of scatter rugs, does 
away entirely with danger of their 
slipping on polished wood or linoleum 
floors. It is the simplest matter in 
the world to paint this thin, milky- 
looking liquid over the back of a slip- 
pery rug, let it dry for an hour and a 
half, and then be free from all thought 
of danger in connection with that rug. 
The liquid does not soak through even 
a thin rug, and it does not harm even 
a fine Oriental. It lasts until cleaning 
removes it, when a second coat may 
be applied. A can of this liquid is 
certainly excellent insurance against 
accidents. 


Vegetable 
Plate Meals 


ERE are the favorite special 
recipes promised you on page 
29 of this issue: 


Stuffed Baked Artichokes 
(Serves 6) 
6 large firm artichokes 
14 pound of fresh mushrooms or 
"| No. 1 can 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 clove of garlic, minced fine 
Few sprigs of rosemary, thyme and 
sweet marjoram 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of minced chicken or turkey 
1 cupful of chicken or turkey stock 
14 cupful of buttered crumbs 


The artichokes may be parboiled 
the day before or early in the morning. 
Cut off about one inch of the tops 


| before boiling in salted water with 








one clove of garlic and two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil. When nearly 
tender turn upside down to drain, 
and when cold, carefully separate the 
leaves so as to remove the choke with 
a teaspoon. This leaves a nice cavity 
for stuffing. Saute the mushrooms in 
the butter with the garlic and herbs. 
When done add flour and blend well. 
Then add the chicken stock and 
chicken. Cook until thick, season to 
taste with salt and fill artichokes. 
Cover with buttered crumbs. Bake 
for half an hour in a covered baking 
dish in a 375 degree oven with 1 cup- 
ful of water and 1% cupful of salad oil 
in bottom of dish. 
Tomato Custard 


3 eggs 14 cupful of cracker 
1 No. 2% can of meal 

tomatoes Salt 
¥ onion grated Pepper 


Beat eggs slightly, add to tomatoes 
with seasonings and cracker meal. 
Bake in individual molds in a pan of 
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Real 
ROAST 
CHICKEN 


Roasted to a golden 
brown, in_ electric 
ovens, as you would 
roast it at home. 






LYNDEN brand _ Boneless 


ROAST CHICKEN in the 
famous inside enamel tins 
Ib. and 14 Ib. sizes, is com- 
posed entirely of meat from 
breast and legs only, in 
natural chicken juices. 


Serve it creamed; on toast; 
creole; a la King and other 
tempting dishes. 
grocer. 


Washington Co-Operative Egg & Poultry Assn. 
General Offices, Se f 


Ask your 


eattle, Wash. 











When You Were 
Children 


your parents didn’t spoil you with too 
much spending money did they? 
Rather, they wanted to start you on 
the road to good citizenship by teach- 
ing you the value of money, and there- 
fore permitted you to earn part of 
your allowance. 

SUNSET is interested in Boys and 
Girls and has a plan whereby they can 
earn their own money, win practical 
prizes, and at the same time develop 
self-reliance. Yet,itisn’t“hard work.” 
If you have a boy. or girl between the 
ages of 8 and 16 years, write for details. 
We furnish everything. 


Sunset Hustler Club 
1045 Sansome Sr. San Francisco, Calif. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael xcapmuy 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian ) 

One our from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, J unior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully ace edited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. §. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N San Rafael, Calif. 


UTBOARD MOTORS, 


Bicycles, Motorcycles. Agents wanted. Terms. 
Catalog freee CLYMER MOTORS, D 43, Denver, Cols. 


chinchilla ahtnnllinthtnltinabinndhitliadlindlin, 
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water in a moderate (350 degree) oven 
until set, about 30 minutes. Turn out 
on squares of hot toast and serve with 
cheese sauce. 


Zucchini Italian 
(Serves 6) 
3 medium sized zucchini 
Y4 cupful of salad oil 
1 clove garlic 
Y{ cupful of chopped parsley 
1 egg 
1 cupful of milk 
V teaspoonful of salt 
¥ onion, grated 
Slice zucchini thin, parboil in salted 
water, drain and place in a shallow 
baking dish. «Chop garlic very, very 
fine and fry with parsley in the salad 
oil ten minutes. Beat egg slightly, 
add milk, sat and parsley mixture. 
Pour over zucchini and grate onion 
over the top. Set the baking dish in 
a pan of hot water, and bake in a 
350 degree oven until custard sets. 


Creole Sauce or Tomato Sauce 


1 large onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of drippings or 
shortening 
1 clove of garlic 
Few sprigs of parsley, rosemary, 
thyme and sweet marjoram 
1 No. 214 can tomato puree 
Slice the onion and fry in drippings 
with the clove of garlic chopped very 
fine. When a golden brown and al- 
most tender add parsley and herbs 
and cook five minutes longer. Drain 
off fat and add to tomatoes in top 
of a double boiler. Chop onions and 
add to tomatoes. Salt to taste. Cook 
in double boiler at least fifteen min- 
utes to blend flavors. The longer this 
sauce cooks, the better it is. 


Cheese Croutons 


2 siices of white bread 34 inch thick 
Melted butter 
Y cupful of grated cheese 
1 egg 
1 tablespoonful of green pepper, 
chopped fine : 
1 slice of bacon cut in 4 inch squares 
Dip bread in melted butter on one 
side only. Beat egg white stiff, add 
cheese and green pepper and stir until 
blended. Spread generously on but- 
tered side of bread and cut in inch 
squares. Place a square of uncooked 
bacon in center of each crouton and 
broil under the flame until bacon is 
cooked and cheese is brown. These 
are good! Serve plenty of them! 


ws & Gop eg . 


Tif 4. 


To place an electric fan where it will 
blow on a freshly painted object, in 
order to dry it quickly. 
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There is magic and 


SINGLE tablespoonful of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine will turn common, 
everyday foods into a dessert of uncom- 
mon delight. 
Sponge quickly and easily .. . it’s sure 
“seconds” all around. Yet it 
is just one of the many economies which 
you can perform with a quarter of a 
package of Knox! 

After following the recipe for Chocolate 
Sponge, printed here, there will still be 
enough Knox in the package to make 
three other different dishes of six serv- 


You can make Chocolate 


Perhaps tomorrow’s meat 


loaf from yesterday’s left-over roast. 


salad for the next day’s 
And a delicious dessert on 


still another day. 

Knox combines so perfectly with other 
foods and is so economical. 
sugar in it. 


There is no 
Neither is it flavored or 
is just pure, plain gelatine. 


Learn about the other appetizing, 
economical dishes you can make with a 
spoonful of Knox. Send the coupon for 
the Knox Recipe Books, “Food Econ- 
omy’ and “Dainty Desserts and Salads”. 


KN OX «& te real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 
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CHOCOLATE SPONGE (Illustrated) 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 
\%{ cup cold water 4% cup sugar 
4 cup boiling water 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains of salt 
1% squares of chocolate or 4 tablespoon- 
fuls cocoa 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Put sugar, cocoa and boiling water together and 
bring to boiling point. Remove from fire, add 
soaked gelatine and salt and cool somew hat, add 
slightly beaten egg yolks and when it begins to 
thicken fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and fla- 
voring. Turn into wet mold, chill and when 
firm, unmold. Serve with whipped cream or 
whipped evaporated milk. 


JEWEL SALAD 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 

\%{ cup cold water 1 tablespoonful 

\ cup boiling water lemon juice 

24 cup pineapple 1 cup cucumber 
syrup 1 cup canned 

4 cup mild vinegar pineapple 

\{ cup sugar 4 teaspoonful salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, pine- 
apple syrup, lemon juice, vinegar and salt. Cool, 
and when mixture begins to thicken, add cucum- 
ber, pared, cut in small pieces and drained: add 

ineapple cut in small pieces. Turn into wet 
individual molds and chill. When firm, remove 
from molds and garnish with lettuce and mayon- 
naise dressing. Grapefruit may be used instead of 
pineapple. NOTE: Salad may be tinted a delicate 
green. Tarragon vinegar may be used. 
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Knox GexatinE 144 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Send me your two FIREE books, “Food Economy” and “Dainty Desserts and Salads”. 
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REMEMBER 
THESE EYES? 








ge OO Bik: nsec fas 
First a hit on the stage, this blonde comedienne 
now is winning new laurels in Warner Bros. 
Pictures. She is 5 ft.,4 in. tall, weighs 115 Ibs. 
and has sparkling gray eyes. Name below*. 


eyes win love 
of most men 


**Out of every 1,000 lovers,’’ says the 
New York Times, ‘‘more men fall in 
love with women’s eyes than with any 
other feature.’’ Keep your eyes always 
clear, bright and alluring by apply- 
ing a few drops of harmless Murine 
each day. It enhances their sparkle 
and quickly clears up any bloodshot 
condition resulting from late hours 
or outdoor exposure. 60c at drug 
anddepartmentstores. Try itsoon! 


RINE, 
FOR Your 
EYES 


Requires no insanitary eye cup! 








ee 


Dretty 4 / 
cant conceal a hobble 
RIM ankles and shapely legs—sheer 
ASS more than pity if pain forcesyouto limp. 


Relieve this aching torment by quickly 
removing the corn. Ask any druggist for 
Kohler One Night Corn Cure in its con- 
venient, modern 35c. package. 


KOHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers also of Kohler Antidote 
for headache. 


KOHLER 
ONE NIGHT 
CORN CURE 


“Removes-not only relieves pain 


hose and modish shoes excite no 


















| Specialist in NOTOX Hair Tinting || 
Beautiful natural shade produced at moderate prices. 


Write or ask Albert about your Hair Troubles. | 
Phone: SUtter 8600; KEarny 7389 | 


BEAUTY Ibert os PALACE | 


TEL jj 
SALON Pan par ace HOTEL 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Less Weight and 


More 


EW fall ensembles displayed on 

slim figures tempt us from every 
store window and conversation on 
every side inspires us toward those 
romantic costumes that were first 
created for beauties of nearly a cen- 
tury ago. The styles for Autumn, 
1931, have been decreed, and if we 
are to be truly smart, we must shape 
ourselves to slimmer waistlines and 
smoother curves. 

If you are one of the fortunate who 
is already blessed with slenderness, 

reserve it. If you are not so blessed, 
a you ask, do you get that way? 
Pleasurable exercise and a sensible, 
carefully planned diet is the answer 
for healthful reduction and controlling 
of weight. 

There really is no need of starving 
to get weight down to the proper 
standards of beauty and efficiency. 
Although it isn’t simple to be tied 
down to a rigid diet of fruits and 
vegetables with an occasional chop 
and baked potato, the reward in 
beauty and appearance is worth it. 
Make up your menu for the day and 
then follow it faithfully. Even though 
you may spy something that appears 
frightfully delicious (the eye is often 
the cause of overweight rather than 
taste itself), remember that diet and 
destiny are synonymous. 

Remember, too, there must be no 
second helpings, and learn to masti- 


| cate food more thoroughly for greater 


| health. 


The list of foods one may eat is far 
longer than the list of forbidden foods, 
although the diet most physicians 
prescribe to stout persons leads us to 
believe otherwise. Since I do want 
my readers to dine and dine well, 
(providing, of course, they dine 
wisely), I’m going to pay more atten- 
tion to the good things you may feast 
on rather than the ones you may not. 
For every pound of excess flesh that 
leaves your body will come one 
“pound” of energy and strength and 
pep! 

For breakfast there is fruit, either 
fresh or cooked (but not heavily su- 
gared!) and twice a week an egg may 
be added to your menu. Bran bread 
or muffins are excellent in the reducing 
diet as well asin the normal diet. You 
may indulge in coffee or tea, without 
milk or cream, of course, sweetened if 
desired with a half grain tablet of 
saccharine. For dinner you may 
choose from all sorts of meats (except 
any form of pork), game, and sea food. 
As for fruits, specialize in grapefruit 





Style 


and oranges. All green vegetables are 
most healthful and non-fattening, so 


long as they are not swimming in| 


cream or butter. Likewise are meat 
jellies, olives, celery and _ pickles. 


Choose fruit and fruit gelatines in | 
preference to rich desserts. Just im- [| 





aes ios Ae 





agine all the wonderful combinations | 


you can make of these delightful 
edibles! 


And now I’m going ¢o%ell you about | 


some jolly and easy “‘dizly dozens” for 


you to practice along with this menu | 


of more health and less food. I call 
them my “head to toe” exercises and 
feel sure that you'll get real enjoy- 
ment from them and find them ex- 
tremely worth while. 


PLUMP neck is best trimmed | 


down by regular exercise. Stand 
erect with chin in, head up and eyes 
in front. Turn the head as far right 
as possible then back to the first posi- 
tion and then as far to the left as 


possible. Stretch the chin forward as | 


far as possible, then bend the head 


backward without jerking. Double | 


chins (how they do destroy facial con- 
tour!) can best be corrected and pre- 
vented by using a chin strap together 
with some good muscle tonic. In ad- 
dition to wearing this strap at night, 
be sure to put it on when taking a 
bath, for the warm water induces per- 
spiration under the strap which aids 
considerably in removing excess flesh. 

To correct flabbiness about the 
chest, try these little muscle-firming 
exercises. Swing the right arm in a 
complete circle before you from left 
to right, about ten times. 
with the left arm. Finish by swinging 
both arms at once. Swimming, too, is 
extremely helpful in accomplishing 
this end. 

The very latest invention from 
Hollywood is an abdominal exerciser, 
an excellent device for strengthening 
abdominal muscles and removing dan- 
gerous fat. It is a neat, compact, in- 
expensive contrivance whereby one 
can do strenuous “rowing” in the 
privacy of her own room. The exer- 
ciser consists of a stout flexible rubber 
tube with a light wood handle bar at 


Repeat 


one end and leather stirrups providing | 


foot-hold at the other end. I like to 
attach the foot brace to a leg of my 
bed, close to the floor; then sitting on 
the floor I stretch back, full length, 
bend forward, stretch back, bend for- 
ward, just as briskly as if I were row- 
ing inarace. Doing this for five min- 
utes first thing in the morning, with 
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bedroom windows wide open and with 
peppy music issuing from the radio, 
exercising is really fun. A warm 
soapy shower followed by a cold spray 
completes the banishment of usual 
morning lethargy. Try it on your 
own bedroom floor! 

Hips often cause us much chagrin 
and worry these days. Rolling on the 
floor is excellent for reducing the size 
of hips, but touching the toes with the 
finger tips without bending the knees 
twenty times a day is probably just a 
little less excruciating. Speaking of 
rolling, try “rocking” on your hips on 
the floor, swinging your otis the air 
and rocking first on one hip, then on 
the other. 

For the ankles, the rotary motion 
is splendid for removing cumbersome 
layers of flesh. Sit erect on a chair, 
and rotate the foot at the ankle. Do 
this several times first with the right 
foot and then with the left, alter- 
nately, in order to rest the muscles. 
There are many others too. Mark 
time, lifting your knees very high at 
each step; skip on each foot alter- 


nately; walk up stairs on your tip 


toes. 

Just going for a brisk walk seems so 
very simple and delightful that very 
few consider it beneficial exercise. 
Stepping along in comfortable, low- 
heeled shoes, with head erect, shoul- 
ders back and chest raised, awakens 
every muscle of the body to activity. 


HILE the body is undergoing 

these changes, it is most essen- 
tial to employ a very rigid and careful 
treatment of the skin. Have you ever 
noticed the skin of a woman who is 
deep in the process of losing weight? 
There seems to be a tendency toward 
sagging and flabbiness. After cleans- 
ing the face in the ordinary manner, 
dash on ice cold water and dry thor- 
oughly with a rough towel. Then 
apply an astringent, which may be 
just plain witch hazel, and massage, 
using a deep kneading, pinching and 
slapping movement. This tends to 
tighten the muscles and will gradu- 
ally smooth out any chins that do not 
belong there. 

We have arranged a packet of book- 
lets on this subject for distribution. 
In it we have included a booklet con- 
taining sample menus, the calorie por- 
tions of commonly used foods, a chart 
showing proportionate heights and 
weights, and a few other helpful leaf- 
lets. If you would like a set of these, 
just send us a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, and we shall be glad to for- 
ward the material to you at once. 
Address Jean Ashcroft, Sunset Mag- 
azine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


The cost of good looks is 
small but the value ts high. 
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YOUTH 


without hours and hours 
spent on keeping it! 


HE modern woman, young to her fingertips, tingling with 

vitality—what time or taste has she for out-of-date formulas 
in anything—life, clothes, the arts—or the care of her own lovely 
complexion? Here is beauty in modern terms—where the messy 
and wearisome bedtime ritual of cleansing cream, astringent, 
skin food—and a greasy face all night—gives way to a complete, 
simple and common sense liquid facial in two bottles. 

First—Vapon Liquid Cleanser explores to the bottom of the littlest pore— 
and out comes dust, dirt and make-up. It is antiseptic and refreshing too. Use 
more if your skin is too oily. 

Then—Vapon Facial Milk. It softens the skin, replenishes natural oils, pro- 
tects—and provides the ideal base for your powder and rouge. Use more if 
your skin is too dry. 

That’s all. Ridiculously simple, isn’t it? A refreshing change from the old- 
time creaming regime. A complete liquid facial in two bottles. Not only 
banishes “bedtime face” but makes cleaning your face during the day as easy 


as washing your hands. Wait till you try it! 
LIQUID 


VABORN FACIAL 


Vapon Liquid Cleanser - reg. $1.00; trial size 50 cents 
Vapon Facial Milk . . .. - reg. $1.50; trial size 75 cents 
The Complete Liquid Facial . reg. $2.50; trial size $1.25 
At all department stores 
Free demonstration at your Beauty Parlor or send 
$1.00 for regular $1.25 trial size. 
VAPON, Montclair, New Jersey 
I enclose $1.00 for which send me trial size of the 


Complete VAPON Liquid Facial. 


















*‘Keep that old 
smile smiling...”’ 


HAT’S Bennie Walker’s slogan 
in the NBC studios and else- 


where. ‘More than 200 pounds 

of good humor” rightly describes 
the genial editor of the Woman’s 
Magazine of the Air. 

Bennie leaves the message about 
smiles with his morning audience, and 
hundreds of the feminine listeners 
turn right around and send it back, 
with heart-warming comments about 
how much good some of this aerial 
cheer has done. 

Editing a magazine which is “‘pub- 
lished”’ every week-day morning, but 
on the air instead of on paper, Bennie 
has his joys and his troubles. His eyes 
laugh as he chuckles his way through 
an interview. 

“Tell everybody my name’s Bennie 
Walker McLaughlin and that I’ve a 
great little wife and two of the hand- 
somest kids you ever saw.” 

He goes on: 

“And tell them the funniest thing 








of all to me is 
the time I spend 
being ‘Little 
Bennie’... two 
hundred pounds 
imitating a five- 
year-old! But 
that’s only one 
of the parts I play before the micro- 
phone—you know I’m most of the 
animals on the program, too.” 

When he’s not doing these things, 
Bennie sings, mostly ballads, and con- 
ducts the Magazine program in his 
own inimitable way. Oftentimes he’s 
heard at night in various roles with 
the National Players and during quar- 
tet and ensemble singing. 


UT “editing” the Magazine is the 

portion of his work which is near- 
est the heart of this rollicking big boy. 
His “‘smile”’ slogan finds echo in the 
minds of thousands who hear it be- 
cause it is so plainly sincere, and spon- 
taneity of his running comments 
keeps the action fast in the Magazine 
program. 

That gift for spontaneous humor 
and ‘“‘ad lib” speeches which makes 
Bennie’s appearance before the micro- 
phone a constant delight to his audi- 
ence, had to be held in abeyance in 
the days when he was making his early 
reputation as a radio singer. "Way 
back in the era when radio still was a 


OLKS 


You Meet 
“On the Air” | 


Introducing 


Bennie Walker 


novelty, followed chiefly by enthusi- 
astic amateurs, Bennie was one of the 
first masculine vocalists in Los Ange- 
les to send a song winging through the 
ether on the mysterious waves of the 
new art. Since then, he has sung and 
played every role imaginable, but as 
editor of the Woman’s Magazine of 
the Air he achieves just what he long 
wished to do. 

“When radio programs first began 
to be built, everyone’s mind seemed 
to be concentrated on the fact that 
here we were reaching a bigger audi- 
ence than we could possibly have en- 
tertained on the stage,” explains 
Bennie. ‘The early audience was 
pretty small compared to the present 
one, but it was still big enough to 
amaze us. 

“T always liked to picture this audi- 
ence as composed of individuals, 
rather than as a great mass of hu- 
manity, however, and I used to think 
to myself, ‘Some day I'll have a 
program in which I can let every 
single member of the audience know 
I am singing or talking to him or her.’ 

“The Woman’s Magazine of the 
Air provides just that program. I 
have never yet been obliged to follow 
a set continuity in announcing the 
speakers and musicians. In opening 
the program I always say ‘Good morn- 
ing’ but I try to vary’the words of 
my greeting, and some of our regular 


The Woman’s Magazine 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


KGO and KPO San Francisco, KHQ Spokane, KOMO Seattle, KGW Portland, KFI 
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" listeners get a great deal of glee out 
of the fact that they haven’t caught 

a duplication yet.” 
Bennie was just 13 years old when 


' he first discovered his flair for show- 
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© manship. He was born in Slatington, 
| Pennsylvania, where his father was 
the owner of a baking company. Be- 


cause the elder McLaughlin believed 
in making his son learn the business 
“from the ground up,” Bennie learned 
to bake pies and biscuits which are 
still the envy and despair of feminine 
dinner guests in the McLaughlin 
home. 

But before he knew how to bake, 
he also—through the paternal influ- 
ence—learned to sing. His father, a 
public-spirited citizen, enjoyed ama- 
teur theatricals, and to quote his 
radio-star son, ‘staged benefit enter- 
tainments in our home town for 
everybody from the firemen to the 
Methodist Church.” 


OUNG Bennie played in these 

entertainments, and sang be- 
tween the acts. When his family 
moved to Des Moines, Iowa, he con- 
tinued his musical studies, and al- 
though he was obliged to follow sev- 
eral other occupations before he 
finally found his place in the profes- 
sional world, he never gave up his 
ambition. 

“Sometimes I think that all those 
other things I did were the best prepa- 
ration possible for my radio work,” 
Bennie says. “I even worked in a 
department store for a while, and .. . 
| learned about wo- 
men from that!” 


west and spent several years in Los 
Angeles singing with the California 
Male Quartet at the Mission Play in 
San Gabriel, and 
appearing as char- 
acter-man in pro- 
logues at Sid Grau- 
man’s original 
**Million Dollar 
Theater.” 

Then came a 
darkened period in 
Bennie’s career. He 
lost his voice, and 
for two years it 
seemed vanished 
forever. Benniesaid 
“‘Keep that old 
smile smiling,” to 
himself, and went 
out and got a job as 
a radio salesman. 

When his voice 
returned, he joined 
a quartet called 
“The Rounders” 
which was featured 
with the Music Box 
Revue. Myron 
Niesley and Billy 
Coles, also NBC 
stars, were mem- 
bers of the same 
group. The four 
went on a West 
Coast Theaters 
tour, and while in 
San Francisco, the National Broad- 
casting Company signed them up. 

That was four years ago, and Bennie 
has been a member 
of the San Francisco 








The World War came 
along while Bennie 
still was living in 
Des Moines, and he 
enlisted in the Fourth 
Field Artillery. 
Strangely enough, as 
army events go, the 
Military PowersThat 








Tune In 
every weekday 
10:30 to 11:30 A.M. 
Thursday 
10:00 to 11:00 A.M. 


studios staff ever 
since. When the 
Woman’s Magazine 
of the Air was organ- 
ized he was ap- 
pointed editor—“‘Be- 
cause I once worked 
on a newspaper in 
Des Moines, maybe,” 














3e discovered that 
Jennie could cook, 
and instead of thereupon making him 
a blacksmith or something equally 
far-fetched, they made him the com- 
pany cook. 

“They refused me for active ser- 
vice, so I was glad to do what I 
could,” Bennie explains. “I cooked 
for 205 husky appetites for so long 
that I can’t count coffee in anything 
but gallons, to this day. That’s when 
I began to get... stout!” 

After the armistice, Bennie came 


of the Air = 


he volunteers with a 
broad grin. 

Despite all the moving about he 
did before he came to NBC, Bennie 
found time for romance. Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin, his charming, soft-voiced 
wife, is a violinist who has not en- 
gaged in professional work since she 
married, but whose talent lends extra 
pleasure to an evening in the hos- 
pitable “‘open house” which the Mc- 
Laughlins keep. There are two 
younger McLaughlins, too, a pretty 
girl of 17, named Jean, and Harry, 


PACIFIC COAST NETWORK 
Los Angeles, KFSD San Diego, KTAR Phoenix, KSL Salt Lake City and KOA Denver. 
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the 19-year-old son. 

Bennie still likes to cook—which 
fits in with his work as editor of the 
Woman’s Magazine of the Air—but 
members of his staff in the WMA 
studios, love to have Bennie tell them 
how to make a new dish. 

The NBC household advisors al- 
ways give careful measurements in 
their recipes, but Bennie cooks “by 
flavor,” he explains. 

And in case you’re interested 
here’s a typical Bennie Walker recipe 
for cold slaw. 

“You take a head of cabbage,” he 
says, ‘‘and slice it fine. Then sprinkle 
it all over with sugar. How much 
sugar? Oh—well, just as much as you 
would sprinkle on your breakfast oat- 
meal. Then shake salt and pepper all 
over it. Then pour cream over it, and 
mix it well. How much cream? Oh, 
enough to moisten it, and leave a little 
in the bottom of the dish. 

“Then you take the vinegar bottle 
and pour vinegar all over the cabbage, 
mix it all up, and you have real cold 
slaw, without any fuss or feathers!” 











. + « én fence it’s CYCLONE 


<> No great modern planetarium in 
the world has been built without 
the help of Zeiss. For this world-renown- 
ed craftsman alone has proved his skill 
in the construction of the intricate plane- 
tarium projectors. 


Equally enviable is the position of 
Cyclone — the outstanding craftsman of 
the fence industry. Flattered by attempts 
at imitation, Cyclone Fence remains the 
finest example of the fence builder’s craft. 


Yet you’ll find the price of Cyclone 
Fence no higher. Only Cyclone, with 
complete control of raw materials, man- 
ufacture and installation, can sell you a 
fence of such high quality for the price. 


Fall is the natural time to install fence. 
Wherever you live, Cyclone will give 
you prompt service. We help you plan 
your fence and our trained men install it 
complete. Write for literature. 


Cyclone—not a ‘‘type’’ of fence—but 

Sence made exclusively by Cyclone 

Fence Company and identified by 
this trademark 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


San Francisco 
Portland, Oregon 


Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
SUBSIDIARY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
© C.F.Co.,1931 
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Sunset 


Consultation Service 


Conducted by William 


Plumbing 


We are remodeling our house and in the 
matter of plumbing we would like to use the 
toilets without tanks. Can you tell me how 
such toilets are installed and are they prac- 
tical?—Mrs. B. R., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

Consultation: What you have in 
mind is a flush-valve toilet. To use 
flush valves in a house you must have 
not less than a 114 inch water supply 
line from the city main to the house 
and to the fixtures. Flush-valves re- 
quire more pressure and a larger run- 
ning supply of water than a tank 
which stores up the water. 

Other than the cost of the pipes and 
the extra monthly meter charge which 
the water companies usually make, 
flush valves are quite practical for use. 


Chimneys 


A GREAT percentage of the diffi- 
culty in the operation of fire- 
places, furnaces and gas appliances 
may be traced to the improper loca- 
tion and design of chimneys. In Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 on this page will be seen 
the correct and the incorrect method 
of building chimneys. It will be noted 
by Figure 1 that the horizontal wind 
pressure coming against one side of a 
roof will carry up, and cause a down- 
ward-acting pressure on the opposite 
side, and correspondingly it will be 
seen in Figure 2 that the wind builds 
up a pressure zone resulting in a 
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downward force of air into the chim- 
ney. The inside normal barometric 
pressure being lower than the outside 
force of the wind, tends to develop 
down drafts. The correct way to 
build a chimney is shown in both 





Figures 1 and 2 by the dotted lines. 
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Homes 





I. Garren, Architect 


Painting 
Our house is located on the shore of a bay 
and is exposed to the elements. It is of rustic 
material with shingled roof and rough siding. 
I wanted to paint the house with lubricating 
oil which I can secure for little or no cost. 
Some of the neighbors say that this would’ 


preserve the wood and I could then paint) 
over it with a brighter color—Miss W. V.,) 


Portland, Oregon. 


Consultation: 1 have not had any 
experience nor have I seen any build- 
ing which has been painted or stained 
with a petroleum oil such as you pro- 
pose using. 


The oil would have a preservative! 


value and if you experiment with it 
you may find that it may have a satis-| 
factory color value. Petroleum oils 
are intended for lubricating. They do 
not dry. Therefore, such oils cannot 
be used for paint where drying is 
essential. Petroleum or lubricating 


oils could be used in places where} 
continuous moist preservative is not} 


objectionable. It would collect dust 
and dirt. Paints are made from lin- 
seed oil, which is a dry oxidizing oil. 
You would do better to use a paint 
or a paint oil stain. 


Board and Batten 


Can you tell me how I can use board and 
batten on a house and instruct the carpenter 


so that it will not crack? On our old house! 


the boards all shrunk and cracked and the 
carpenter said they had been nailed wrong. 
—Mr. A. L., Butte, Montana. 


Consultation: In nailing the board! 


to the frame, nail the board at one 
side only. The side which is not 
nailed can be held securely in place 
by the batten whch goes over the 
joint, the batten being nailed through 


the open joint to the wall with the/ 
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‘nails clear and not through the un- 
' nailed side of the underboard. 

To do this properly the batten 
' must be sufficiently wide and heavy 
© (1”x3”) to hold the board in position. 
| As the board shrinks it will draw away 
© from the side which is not nailed and 
‘will not crack. 


More About The House 
On Page 16 


T ‘HE patio house is an ideal type | 


of plan for a small city or country 
home in the West. With its low roof 
lines it is more suitable to the south- 
ern part of the west than to the north. 

The house may be built of stucco or 
board and batten whitewashed, or it 
could be finished with brick veneer 
and whitewashed. The roof could be 
of tile, heavy split shakes, or flexible 
shingles. 

The interior should be finished with 
oak floors with imitation plank effect 
in the hall, living, and dining rooms. 
The walls might be plastered or fin- 
ished in wood treatment or may be 
finished with some interesting use of 
fiber board. 

The house is suitable for a family 
with two children and a maid or the 
maid’s room may be open to the hall 
if used by a member of the family. 
It is intended that the garage should 
be outside of the house to the rear 
and that the laundry be done on the 
porch. If a central heating plant be 
used, a small basement will be 
required. 

The house can be built for $6,500 
and up depending on the degree of 
finish and the appointments. 


+ 





Autumn Song 


er) 


Autumn i is a gipsy 
In gold and scarlet gown 
| Autumn is a gipsy: 
| She does not love the town, 
| But bare of ankle, wind-blown hair 
| She walks upon the hills. 


Up the canyon, down the meadow, | 
Everywhere she spills 
Gold and scarlet from her apron, 

And, oh, her laughter rings! 


| Dear, let’s leave the town and find the hills | 
| Where Autumn font and sings! | 


| Hazel R. Wheeler. 
= _ + 





Stains 


Can you tell me if the antique stain you 
wrote about in July Sunset is suitable for 
floors? Can it be used on furniture? I find 
your consultation department a great help 
in fixing up our old house from time to 
time.—Mrs. J. L., Los Angeles, California. 

Consultation: The antique stain 
which I wrote about in July Sunset 
is not suitable for floors. It does not 
have a wearing quality necessary for 
a floor finish. The stain would be 
satisfactory for furniture or wood- 
work, (Continued on next page 
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Maintaining a warm, livable house need 
not be a ‘‘man’s job.” 


Modern gas heating makes it possible for any woman to 
enjoy constant, uniform, healthful heat throughout the 
home —without effort or inconvenience. Control may be 
entirely automatic. 


Gas is delivered clean, burns clean—and therefore simpli- 


fies housekeeping. 
Modernize—with GAS, 


You will equally appreciate the economy of this immediate, 
effortless warmth. Gas is all heat, without waste; and you 
use only as much as needed. 


Why not have clean, economical heat this winter and many 
winters to come? See the new, modern heating appliances 
displayed by your gas company or appliance dealer —assur- 
ing quick, convenient warmth for homes of every size. 


mY) Budget-fitting terms. 
he MODERN 1 . . 
Every Wednesday Morning 
oMIcAL at 10:50 o'clock 
. ECON Mrs. Dixon's Diary 
CK" ¢ KFSD KGO KHQ 
qui¢ KFl KGW KOMO 







Tune in! 
YOU'LL WANT THIS NEW, FREE 


Pages of recipes, menus, home-helps; articles on home- 
furnishings: special children’s section . . . all these, 
and more, in the new Fall and Winter Edition, 
Easter Housexeerinc. Yours upon request. Mail 
coupon now, 


BOOKLET 





Pacific Coast Gas Association, 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send the new edition of “Easter HousexkeePinc.” 




















forward 


HOUSEWIVES! 


Here’s an end to the most unpleasant 
of all household tasks! Here’s perfect 
bathroom sanitation! Here are precious 
minutes saved! 

Scrubbing toilet bowis is old-fashioned. 
Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, does a far quicker, easier, safer 
job. Just sprinkle a little into the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and watch the bowl grow spotless 
before your eyes. All germs are killed, 
all odors eliminated. Even the hidden 
trap, which no brush can reach, is 
cleansed and purified. 

d by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators, See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








Keep your lawn beautiful with this 


light, handy lawn accessory. Ideal for 
raking leaves, cleaning aroundshrub- 
bery, flower beds, and gravel paths. 


§ 18 inch and 24 inch sizes. 
Sold at Hardware and De- 
partmentStores. Made 
Eastern Tool and Mfg. 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 











TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 

DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 


: without this Trade- 
MARK, 


Mark. Your Druggist 
JAMES H. STEDMAN, England 













aap 


can supply you. 
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you can purchase stains for floors 
in either oil or acid solution and 
you can get an antique effect byapply- 
ing the stain and then wiping it out 
unevenly with a piece of cheesecloth 
or by further applying additional 
stain in spots and rubbing it out over 
the surface to develop an uneven and 
worn look. 
@ ®@ 


Cabin Furniture 
ON’T you feel better satisfied 


with an article if you can use it 
for several purposes? That is the way 
we have felt about our dining furni- 
ture at the cottage. We bought chairs 
so comfortable, as well as pretty, that 
they would be ideal for living room 
furniture when not in use around the 
dining table. Even the table, which 
is oblong, looks well under all condi- 
tions, in the living room. The chairs 
are maple, simple in design and up- 
holstered in tan, blue and green toile, 
which brings the lake view indoors. 
In order to make the men feel at ease 
when “batching” we made some orig- 
inal slip covers. I say “original” be- 
cause we merely placed over each 
chair some old material which we had 
no fear of cutting. It was crash, and 
we dyed it jade green to blend in with 
the general tone of the upholstery. 
(We also put some tape in the same 
dye-bath.) The crash strips reach up 
and down the chair back, across the 
seat and down the upholstered part 
of the front. They have cut-out cor- 
ners on the seat, in order to show the 
wooden legs. The wooden frame of 
the back is not covered, either, being 
too good to look at. Two tapes at 
each leg hold the covers firmly in 
place, and make them very easily re- 
moved. However, the slip-covered 
chairs look just as well in the room 
as the original upholstery. We cer- 
tainly are glad our dining furniture is 
one with the living room furniture. 
Try using two-purpose furniture, espe- 
cially if your house is tiny. You will 
be as happy over the results as we 
are!—D. M. Rising. 

® , © 


Radio 


[IS your radio so located in your home 
that you derive the maximum 
benefit from it? I mean, can you 
hear the programs while you go about 
your daily work, as well as hearing 
them while relaxed, in the evening? 
We have found our radio gives us 
much more pleasure placed in the 
dining room than in the living room. 
We enjoy soft music with our meals. 
I can always hear the entertainments 
from the kitchen, but I have been in 
many homes where the housewife 
could not hear them. My children 
can hear from their back yard play- 
ground, also. 

Here is how we have added extra 





Zino-pads . 
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nolongerimpossible, thanks toGottschalk’s 
Metal Sponge—the original. An absolute 
necessity to sanitary housekeeping. Made 
from a special bronze alloy that is vastly 
superior to any other metal. Does not rust, 
sliver or scratch the most delicate surface. 
No splinters to harm the hands. Every 
housewife should keep three or four Metal 
Sponges handy at all times—one to scour 
pots and pans, another for cleaning vege- 





——— 


tables and one in the bathroom to tidy up | 


the porcelain es. 

Avoid imitations—be sure you get the original. 
Demand Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge—‘‘ The Little 
Fellow that does the Big Job.”” Compare it with any 
other scouring device and you will at once appreci- 
ate its oocgein (| On sale at grocery, ware, 
department and 5 and 10c stores. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. Philadelphia 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail direct 
postpaid a full size Metal Sponge on receipt of 10c. 


The errrie Fellow That 
Does The 8/G Job 


DJhe Original 


METAL SPONGE 


SONG WRITERS 


SONG REQUIREMETS Don’t Fail To Read 
ALKING PICTURES] ‘Song Requirements of Talking Pictures, 
DIO and RECORDS! Radio and Records”’,an e ory in- 


@ structive book, SENT FREE on request. 
Writers may submit song-poems for free 
examination and advice. Past experience 
unnecessary. We revise, compose and ar- 














modern method guarantees approval. 


m Write Today S. Newcomer Associates. 
= 1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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CORN Sy ca : 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoefriction and pressure. 


DF Scholls 


Sizes also for 
UU, and Buni 











All the Family Should Use a 
Cuticeura Taleum @ | 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address:“Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 














TO EASILY 
























range music and secure Copyrights. Our . 


e 
Hang up Things 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Stee! Points, 2 Sizes } 
No hammer needed E 
10c packets everywhere ; 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila, 
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comfort for evening. We placed near 
the radio a chair slip-covered (with 
a box-plaited flounce) in the same 
color material as the glazed chintz 
drapes. Of course, we carry in more 
overstuffed chairs when we want 
them, and the radio can always be 
temporarily moved into the living 
room. We like it best, however, in its 
present location. It will truly be 
worth your while to consider whether 
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your radio is placed in the most con- 
venient location. 
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| Looms 


| 
Trees are looms 
Where nature weaves | 
Lovely fabrics 
Wrought of leaves. 
First a web 
Of gossamer 
In misty green 
And lavender; 
Then rich stuffs 
With satin sheen 
In glowing tones 
Of living green. 
Last, a carpet, 
Gold and red, 
Is woven 
Neath the looms to spread. 
—Anne Holman. 


—- 
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Color 
D° you know why Early American 


furniture was so cheerful and 
homelike? Yes, it was hand made, but 
there was another point which is 
usually overlooked. It is such an im- 
portant point that much of our pres- 
ent-day furniture could be improved 
by noting it. You see those early 
craftsmen, working with the wood, 
learned its beauty, and realized that 
the natural color should be preserved, 
and not covered by stain. 

So many modern reproductions are 
stained dark brown, for instance, 
whereas the originals were russet or 
golden in hue. Don’t you see how 
much more cheer such colors would 
add to your room? It is possible to 
find good reproductions, or adapta- 
tions, if you shop around, and it 
surely pays to shop. We found some 
delightful pieces recently. They show 
the rich natural coloring of the maple, 
and tone beautifully with the knotty 
hemlock walls of our living room. The 
chairs add a further homey note, by 
being upholstered in quaint toile. 
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To wear woolen socks which have 

been rinsed in soapy water before 

drying when going on a hike. This 
is a wartime hint 


M-15 Edison Building 
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Shaded Lights 
are kind to your 
Eyes and Nerves 


When you build—or remodel—your home, your own taste 
in the atmosphere you wish to create therein will govern 
your selection of lighting fixtures and lamps. But there 
is one modern rule of lighting which must never be vio- 
lated—every lamp must be shaded! Naked light repels 
the onlooker, blinding him to beauties in the home which 
light should enhance. Soft, shaded light is a decorative 
value which, once recognized, will cause your sense of 
artistry to repel against the glare of unshaded light. 
But of even more importance is the fact that science has 
a that the glare from unshaded lights is equally as 
armful as insufficient light. Consider the hygienic aspects 
of proper house illumination. Don’t antagonize your ner- 
vous system with improper lighting. Use shaded lights 
and help banish the too frequent cause of headaches, 
nervousness, drowsiness, irritability and inefficiency. 


Send for free booklet on home lighting—no obligation. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Fresno 


Los Angeles 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 
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848 Roosevelt Street 









HE travel editor has been vaca- 

tioning! This year we took a 
motor trip into the Northwest—Ore- 
gon, Washington, and parts of British 
Columbia—covering over 2,500 miles 
in two weeks. Below is our “motor 
log” which we gladly pass along with 
the thought that it may be helpful to 
others planning a similar trip. 

Many equally interesting places 
may be found along this route, but 
we have listed just a few of those 
which attracted our attention as we 
sailed over the highways. If you plan 
to invade the Northwest next sum- 
mer, you might find this helpful as 
reference. 


Saturday: From San Francisco to Willits, 
luncheon Carson Inn; refreshments Lane’s 
Redwood Flat in the redwoods (redwood 
burls here); Eureka Inn, Eureka, first stop. 
Day’s drive 282 miles. 

Sunday: Eureka to Orick Inn (for a piece 
of wild blackberry pie); luncheon Smith 
River Lodge; Oregon Caves Resort for din- 
ner and second night. Mileage, 160. 

Monday: Oregon Caves to Grants Pass 
for luncheon; Eugene Hotel, Eugene, for din- 
ner and third night. Mileage, 203. 

Tuesday: Eugene to Portland for lunch- 
eon; Seattle and New Washington Hotel for 
dinner and fourth night. Mileage, 331. 

Wednesday: Sightseeing in Seattle. 

Thursday: Seattle to Anacortes, 87 miles, 
to connect with ferry for Sydney on Van- 
couver Island, B. C. 

Lunch on board, time . 
314 hours. Sydney to 
Victoria, 17 miles. 

Friday: Sightseeing 
in Victoria. 

Saturday: Ferry from 
Victoria to Bellingham, 
4 hours. Luncheon in 
Bellingham. Dinner at 
Mt. Baker Lodge, 60 
miles from Bellingham. 

Sunday: Mt. Baker 
Lodge to Harrison Hot 
Springs, British Colum- 
bia, 80 miles via Ken- 
dall’s Corner and Su- 
mas, 21% hours. 

Monday: Harrison to 
Vancouver for lunch- 


ERE is the Sunset 

Travel Editor, Miss 
Helga Iversen, with her 
mother — one picture 
from the dozens of ex- 
cellent snapshots that 
she brought back from 
her vacation trip through 

the Evergreen Land. 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


eon, 75 miles. Vancouver to Seattle for 
dinner, 149 miles. 

Tuesday: Shopping in Seattle. 

Wednesday: Seattle to Paradise Lodge, 
Mt. Rainier National Park, for luncheon, 
108 miles. 

Thursday: Left Rainier Thursday after- 
noon to reach Portland via Elbe cutoff (thus 
saving 70 miles). Total mileage, 192. 

Friday: Portland to Brand’s Barbecue 
north of Roseburg for luncheon, (grand food, 
delicious hot biscuits, corn), thence to 
Grants Pass. Day’s drive, 278 miles. 

Saturday: Grants Pass to Patrick’s Creek 
Tavern for late breakfast; to Willits for the 
night, dinner at Carson Inn. Mileage, 324. 

Sunday: Willits to San Francisco, (non- 
stop dash!) 141 miles. 


Mexico 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

What is the best way of reaching Mexico 
it) y rail or by boat and rail? What 
about climatic conditions? Are there facil- 
ities for getting about and seeing the city 
of Mexico? Any information you can give 
me will be appreciated.—T. S., Astoria, 
Oregon. 

From progress to romance, activity 
to ease, from reality to the vivid con- 
trast of another age—that is what 
lures the traveler to Mexico. The 
“best” way of reaching Mexico City 
depends upon the time you have in 
which to travel, and your own per- 
sonal choice. Train, of course, is 





quicker than boat, but if you have 
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Tell us just what 








the time and want a leisure trip, the 
boat will please you. The ship sails 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles to 
Mazatlan, your first taste of Old Mex- 
ico. You will want to spend a few 
days at Mazatlan before connections 
are made by rail to Guadalajara and 
Mexico City. If you prefer to make 
the entire trip by rail, your route will 
be through San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to Nogales, over to Guaymas, 
and then down the coast through the 
colorful little cities whose very names 
breathe romance—San Blas, Cullia- 
can, Mazatlan, Tepic, Guadalajara, 
and Mexico City, replete with the in- 
fluences of an ancient Aztec civiliza- 
tion, to which the Pyramids of the 
Sun are an eternal monument. 
Facilities for travel in Mexico are 
now in the hands of an excellent or- 
ganization composed of persons thor- 
oughly familiar with the country. 
Under this organization there are two 
classes of tours offered, moderate and 
luxurious. Under the guidance of 
competent conductors, travel is sim- 
ple and enjoyable. The most attrac- 
tive season for travel in Mexico, par- 
ticularly in the western section, is in 
their summer season, from mid- May 
to mid-October. Brief showers each 
day are refreshing, 
and cool balmy air 
in the highlands 
makes the weather 
quite comfortable. 
From Nogales to 
Mazatlan and south 
to Laredo you may 
experience a dry 
but not sultry heat, 
comfortably sunny 
by day, and decid- 
edly cool by night. 
A passport is not 
required to visit 
Mexico. Only a 
tourist card is need- 
ed, and this may be 
obtained from any 
Mexican consulate 
in the United 
States. The book- 
lets we have sent 
you will be helpful. 
(Cont. on page 4? 
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SOUTH AFRICA 








Aerial 
Railway, 
Capetown 


ny alluring country, fir- 
ing the imagination 
with novel thrills, South 
Africa offers an amazing 
combination of wonderful 
sights, romance, mystery, 
comfort, 


modern travel 


and a glorious climate! 


Historic Cape Peninsula, 
Kimberley’s Valley of Dia- 
monds, the gold mines of 
Johannesburg, colorful 
Durban, the Cango Caves, 
Zimbabwe’s mysterious 
National 


ruins, Kruger 








Park (the world’s greatest 
natural “‘Zoo’’), a profu- 
sion of gorgeous flowers— 
are but a few of South 
Africa’s fascinating mar- 


vels. 


Charming seaside resorts 


and country clubs con- ; 
A portion of 
th 


e 
Zimbabwe 





trast vividly with the pic- 





f 












turesque Bantu life and Ruins 


A Theatre in 


its quaint kraals, weird 
Capetown 





tribal ceremonies, witch 


doctors, and wild war 


dances. 
South Africa is easily 
reached by a delightful, 


health-giving sea voyage. 


For full information, address: 
American Express Company 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
OR 


3-1937 
Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or any office of the American Express 
Company or Thos. Cook & Son. 
MMP DANTEDENES Ss GSS RARE 
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A Traveling Companion 


Travel books come and travel books 
go, but there is one we can’t resist 
telling you about. It is guaranteed 
thoroughly to appease your travel ap- 
petite. Whether your next journey 
be by armchair or steamer, make it 
doubly enjoyable by carrying along a 
copy of A. Edward Newton’s latest 
contribution, ““A Tourist in Spite of 
Himself.” Sparkling with subtle wit 
and humor, this book takes you with 
authority through the tourist haunts 
of Europe, enhancing the beauty 
spots as you go. “A Tourist in Spite 
of Himself,” (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, $3.50) is appropriately _illus- 
trated by the humorous pen of Gluyas 
Williams. 





Do You Have These? 


If not you may have any one of 
them by sending a two-cent stamp 
to the Travel Department, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


————_____- © 


Clothing list for round-the-world 
travelers. 

Clothing suggestions for a short 
European tour. 


Eating and shopping abroad. 
Information for Sierra hikers. 
Packing in data. 

United States touring map. 
List of dollar travel booxs. 











Mesa Verde 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

From what points in Colorado may Mesa 
Verde Park be reached by motor? Any liter- 
ature you might have on the park would be 
appreciated.—H. A., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mesa Verde National Park may be 
reached by automobile from Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and other 
Colorado points. Through Pueblo the 
road leads to the park by way of 
Canon City, where one may look 
down into the Royal Gorge, the deep- 
est canyon in the world. These va- 
rious routes pass through some of 
Colorado’s most beautiful mountain 
scenery. For those coming from the 
South or points off the National Old 
Trails Road, the route is by way of 
Gallup through the Navajo Indian 
Reservation country. This road con- 
tinues to Mancos, Colorado, where the 
park is entered at an altitude of 7,000 
feet. From the summit of the mesa 
one can stand in one state, Colorado, 
and look down upon three others— 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. In 
addition, Mesa Verde is accessible 
from the north by train, and from the 
south by auto stage. Stopovers are 
granted on all tickets through Gallup 
to allow a visit to the park. We are 
happy to send you a descriptive book- 





let on Mesa Verde National Park. 
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A FINE SEA TRIP 


ONLY 390” 


To break the long routine of 
autumn and winter—a trip to 
Hawaii! Fares are very low now. 
For as little as $90, you can enjoy 
a delightful voyage from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to 
Honolulu—2,100 miles of stim- 
ulating ocean travel. You’ve 
wanted to see the Paradise of the 
Pacific. This is your bargain op- 
portunity! 


Inclusive tours from $241.50 
We'll gladly plan you an inclu- 
sive itinerary, with everything 
arranged in advance. Complete 
cost as low as $241.50, including 
round trip from California and 
all expenses in the Islands. 


For folders ask your travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. S-320) 
SAN FRANCISCO . 215 Market Street 
PORTLAND. . . . .271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE .. . . 814Second Street 


LASSCO LINE 


(Address Dept. S-320) 
LOS ANGELES. . . 730S. Broadway 
SAN DIEGO .. . 213E. Broadway 
LONG BEACH. . 119 W. Ocean Ave. 
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The McCormick Route | 


to South America 





Takes you farther— 
Shows you more— 
Gives you greater satisfaction 
for your money 


A trip of fascinating variety . . . you may either take the 
route around the South American Continent or choose 
one of the frequent sailings thru the Panama Canal 
routed via Porto Rico. 

Stop at all the principal ports of the east coast of 
South p east mal ar eh beautiful Montevideo, Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 


To Buenos Aires $250 
To Porto Rico $160 


ecoooocoooaooooooo ao00o000 00 0 8 


Call or write your nearest travel bureau or 
McCormick office for details . . . Illustrated 
ochure on request. 


McCormick 
Steamship Company 


215 Market Street 123 East Sixth Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phone DOuglas 2561 Phone TRinity 5171 


Wonderful 
TOURS 


“Off the Beaten Track”’ 


San Francisco to TAHITI (Society Islands) and 
return. 23 days for the round voyage, permitting 
3 days at Tahiti (orl onger as desired) 


First Class $325. Intermediate First $295 


San Francisco to NEW ZEALAND and AUS- 
TRALIA via SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. Circular 
tour of the Pacific, including 8 ports of call ; return 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles or Vancouver, B.C. 


First Class $616. Intermediate First $565 


San Francisco to SOUTH SEAS, NEW ZEALAND, 

AUSTRALIA, CELEBES, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, 

JAPAN; return to San Francisco via HONOLULU, 

or to Seattle or ae! om C., direct. 15 Ports 
of Call. 


First Class $855.90. Second Class $559.80 


All Tours available for 12 months, 
with stopover privileges. 
Send for booklet. 


UNION STEAM SHIP CO. 


of New Zealand, Ltd. 
230 California Street, San Francisco 











A Good Book For 
Garden Club 
Leaders 


“THE GARDEN CLUB 
MANUAL” 


By 
Mrs. Frederick Fisher 
Published by The Macmillan Co. 
Order it through . 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 
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Have You Seen 


HE new wardrobe trunk for golf- 

ers? This holds both clothing and 
clubs, thus saving a lot of juggling 
with bags and clubs while traveling. 
Have you seen the self-inflated pil- 
lows for long automobile trips? They 
may be tossed about the camp also 
for comfortable seats or to serve in 
place of regular pillows. Have you 
seen the new zipper roll luggage? The 
necessity of traveling light came about 
with the advent of travel by plane, 
and this same luggage has now been 
found practical for any mode of trans- 
portation. The new zipper roll is not 
only useful but attractive as well. It 
may be stuffed with crushable items, 
rolled lingerie, berets, shoes, extra toi- 
let accessories, gloves, and other small 
articles. Some of these zipper rolls 
may be purchased in the interesting 
new linen finish. 

+t b & 


For Winter Travel 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I expect to make a trip to Australia within 
the next few months, combining business 
and pleasure. Would you kindly send me 
folders and booklets giving information on 
such a trip? What is the sailing time from 
San Francisco to Sydney, Australia? I shall 
want to get to the New Hebrides Islands. Is 
it possible to get there from Sydney?— 
F. R. C., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Sydney, capital of New South 
Wales, Australia, lies 24 days from 
San Francisco—24 days of most pleas- 
ant cruising. You may sail first to 
Hawaii, or you may sail direct to the 
South Seas, through the warm bril- 
liance of the tropics; Papeete, Tahiti; 
Rarotonga on Cook Islands; down to 
Wellington, New Zealand, (one day 
in time is lost crossing the line of 180 
degrees longitude between Tahiti and 
Wellington, going westward, and one 
day is gained traveling eastward), 
thence three and a half days to Syd- 
ney. Should you sail from here this 
month or within the next few months, 
you will arrive in Australia in the 
midst of a glorious summer, for the 
seasons in Australia are just the re- 
verse of ours. 

New Caledonia and the New Heb- 
rides are connected by a service out 
of Sydney with sailings every 42 or 45 
days. The entire round trip requires 
28 days. Provided your business does 
not absorb too much time, you may 
make arrangements with the steamer 
to be picked up again on the return 
voyage. We are happy to arrange to 
have booklets on this Pacific service 
sent to you, giving information on 
sailing schedules, rates, accommoda- 
tions, clothing to be worn, etc. 





Sunset Travel Editor will help 
you plan your fall and winter 
trips. This service is free. 
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CLUBS! 
© 


Treasury this month 
... it’s easy! 


VERY Pacific Coast Garden Club, 

regardless of size, can put an extra 
$100 into its treasury this month if 
YOU will act right now to obtain the 
detailed information and bring it before 
your club for prompt action. SUNSET 
Magazine’s plan makes it easy. You 
owe it to your club as an individual 
member to investigate this plan and 
bring it before your entire group for 
action. 


SUNSET’S money-raising plan for Gar- 
den Clubs will not only put new money 
into your treasury. It will also stimu- 
late increased interest among your 
present membership and will call the 
activities of your club to the favorable 
attention of worthwhile prospective 
members. You can have all three of 
these things . . . . money in the treas- 
ury, increased interest by members and 
new members... . right at the start 
of the fall planting season if you will 
interest your club in the SUNSET plan 
for building up West Coast Garden 
Clubs. 


NOT A CONTEST 


This is not a contest. Your club will 
be rewarded in direct proportion to the 
interest it shows in operating this plan. 
Whether you have only a dozen mem- 
bers or several hundred, you can still 
have $100 or more extra money to use 
in building up your club and providing 
more interesting programs. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Write today for detailed information, 
or better yet, just send the coupon 
below. The plan will be sent you by 
return mail. 
Besse Sees SSeS eeaeeeeaeananae 
Sunset Magazine 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete 
information on your money-raising 
plan for Garden Clubs. 


NT erat bas 65 os oP ES SE EDT a as AOS 
REI 1c se eiarpinacecad 5. sias 4 euis o5510 Sep uulea ee sole kess 
MG Ran einen as esse cae® ee 
Name of Garden Club. ................2.02.00- 
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Put $100 into your 
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Alaska and the Motorist 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Where may I secure a motor road map of 
Alaska? Is it possible for me to ship my 
car to Alaska by steamer and then drive 
back? I should also like to have the descrip- 
tive booklets on this trip as you have men- 
tioned in a previous issue of the magazine. 
—L. E. O., Yuma, Arizona. 

So far as we know, there is no road 
map of Alaska published. What few 
roads there are are still quite primi- 
tive, and travel from one port to 
another is difficult. If you plan to 
spend a length of time in any one 
port, however, you may find use for 
your car locally. It may be shipped 
from Seattle to your port of call, or 
you may drive as far north as Hazel- 
ton, B. C., ship the car by rail to 
Prince Rupert and then by steamer to 
Alaska. The proposed Pacific-Yukon 
Highway is now in the hands of a 
committee appointed by President 
Hoover, and before many years a 
route will connect Hazelton with the 
Richardson Highway near Fairbanks, 
making a continuation of the Pacific 
Highway and giving access to the vast 
Northland by motor. The booklets 


requested have been sent to you. 
+ & 
An Estimate 
RECENT report from the forest 


service tells that according to last 
year’s estimate, one out of every four 
persons in the United States spent 
some part of that year in one of the 
national forests or parks. From the 
inquiries we have received on forest 
and park, we believe that westerners 
constitute the majority! 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I should like to know if one may travel 
by stage from one point to enathatts Yose- 
mite Valley asin the Grand Canyon? I have 
no car, and am wondering if it is possible 
really to enjoy the park without one. If 
there are such trips within the park, what 
are the prices? And how is the fishing?— 
W. B., Yermo, California. 

Daily stage service is available 
within Yosemite Park from one point 
of interest to another. You should 
not miss the trip to Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees; to Glacier and Inspira- 
tion Point, Wawona, and Tuolumne 
Meadows and the High Sierra camps. 
You will want to make the 2-hour 
tour of the Floor of the Valley, and the 
40-minute trip for sunrise on Mirror 
Lake. Prices of these trips vary ac- 
cording to the time involved. The 
2-hour tour of the Floor of the Valley, 
for example, is $2.50. Fishing in the 
Merced and Tuolumne Rivers and in 
the three hundred lakes and mountain 
streams throughout the park is re- 
ported to be the best in 18 years, due 
to the consistent program of trout 
planting. A license is necessary for 
fishing within the park, and this to- 
gether with tackle and fishing para- 
phernalia may be secured in Yosemite. 
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$5000 Acciden 


XAMINE this new form of Life Insurance 
~ which is sweeping the country. You buy 
direct from the home office, saving yourself 
agents’ commissions, getting strongest full cover- 
age, Legal Reserve, Old Line Insurance for as 
low as 34% cents a day at age 35 and for other ages 10 to 65 years, in pro- 
portion. Thousands in every state in the Union have already taken advan- 
tage of this improved form of low-cost, standard protection, why not you? 
(Women are eligible, too.) 


No Agents—No Medical Examinations 


How do we do it? Simply by selling direct to the policyholder, eliminating 
as much as 60% of ordinary insurance selling expenses. No agents’ com- 
missions to pay, no medical examinations, special fees, or similar costs. 
You reap the benefit, receiving one of the 
strongest legal reserve policies now writ- H i 
ten, at this surprisingly low cost. $1,000 Examine Policy FREE 
full coverage on life, $5,000 for accidental comin’ WO coll uae ee 
death, loan values, disability benefits, and Sven. Remains © for saetene see 
© . aS t ttracti re. d bene- 
paid up cash insurance. This is one of the fits. If. proves yr we — 7 a ae 
strongest companies in America, under best insurance value you've ever been 
State and Federal supervision, with years of fered, just mail it back and you 


Pilar : : hing. Si 
service in every state in the Union. eg nati’ 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY of Iowa, 
Box 201, Teachout Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


a 
! 
! 
! 
i 
Send me your new life insurance policy on 10 Days’ Free Inspection. ; 
There is no obligation. 1 
I 
I 
| 
I 
j 
! 
} 
1 
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Name... 





Address 





Age________________________Occupation 























ERE’S a book that’s worth 
buying —that is if you are 
one of those women who would 
like to make money at home. 
The author describes over 100 
practical ideas. Published by The Macmillan Co. 


A Practical Book by 
ELITA WILSON 


PRICE g Postpaid 








Sunset Book Dept., 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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Western Garden Queries 


Roses 


ILL you kindly let me know why my 

roses though seemingly healthy do not 
bloom profusely. While the first blossoms 
that come out are quite lovely, the rest do 
not mature well. I am wondering if the 
roses might need some special plant food 
in the soil. Our soil though black and rich- 
looking is very prone to pack. I have them 
planted against the house, protected from 
wind and they get lots of sunshine. My 
success has been so limited that it is dis- 
couraging to have so few choice roses even 
in May. I would appreciate any information 
you can give me.—K. E. M., Tracy, Cali- 
fornia. 

Roses are rather demanding in 
their cultural care if they are to 
produce choice blossoms prolifically. 
You have not perhaps supplied all 
their needs in this respect. The soil 
should be well-prepared in advance of 
planting—dug deeply and fertilized so 
that the texture of the soil is con- 
ducive to root activity. Generous 
applications of organic fertilizer in the 
form of well-rotted manures well in- 
corporated in the soil is most essential 
to obtain a really satisfactory amount 
of bloom, with subsequent re-fertiliza- 
tion by means of well-balanced chem- 
ical plant foods used according to 
directions on the packet. Roses also 
need thorough waterings (not sprink- 
ling but a soaking of the soil) the 
frequency depending upon the tem- 
perature. The water should go deep 
enough to encourage the roots to go 
down. Roses also need vigorous 
pruning. January is a good time to 
do this. Confer with dealer from 
whom you purchase your rose stock 
as to varieties suitable to your 
locality. The planting of your roses 
near the house foundation may be a 
contributing cause to your rose failure 
for in such a situation there is a 
tendency for the soil to dry out 
rapidly. 


Care of Pools 


Please advise me about the care of garden 

water pools. Ours is always filled with green 
algae and scum. We clean it often but it 
never looks clear.—G. F., Portland, Oregon. 

There seems to be a general misap- 
prehension on the subject of caring 
for pools so I am especially glad to 
tell -you of the method employed by 
water garden experts. A properly 
balanced pool does not actually need 
to be drained at all, but it is advisable 
to clean out the sediment once a year. 
When the pool is rightly balanced the 
water will clear of itself. It not only 
is unnecessary to drain or overflow a 
pool frequently, but constantly chang- 


[SUNSET 


Al Department to Which You 
May Submit Your Questions 
=n 


ing water is often conducive to the 
production of algae, and moreover 
prevents proper development of water 
lilies. It is well to supply fresh water 
only to replace that which has evap- 
orated. By balanced I mean a pool 
so designed that it is stocked with a 
sufficient number of oxygenating 
plants to absorb fertilizer which might 
otherwise feed the minute algae; with 
water lilies which shade the water 
with their large floating leaves, dis- 
couraging the development of algae 
in their shade; and further stocked 
with forms of animal life such as tad- 
poles, snails and certain fishes, to 
serve as scavengers. It is well 1 

making the pool to provide some 
means of drainage, or on occasion to 
let it overflow. Spring is the best 
time to clean pools. In extreme cases 
resort is sometimes made to the very 
careful use of chemicals such as cop- 
per sulphate or permanganate of pot- 
ash which will hasten the clearing of 
pool water. If you use this method 
follow carefully the directions given 
you when you purchase the chemicals. 
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To Build 


iz HIS outdoor fireplace 
located in Montrose, 
California, is made of nat- 
ural rock abundant in that 
locality. Screen fire doors 
make the fireplace ideal for 
burning light trash. 


Submitted by 


Ground Covers 


We live in the Berkeley hills in a section 
where the planting of front yard banks de- 
mands considerable thought. We have not 
felt. satisfied with ours and are going to 
replant it entirely. Before we make our 
selections we would like your advice con- 
cerning satisfactory geo for this 
locality—Mrs. G. C. B., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Among the shrubby sorts of ground 
covers I would recommend prostrate 
forms of juniper such as F. conferta, 
F. chinensis procumbens and F. sabina 
tamariscifolia; also prostrate forms of 
cotoneaster such as C. microphylla, 
C. microphylla thymifolia, C. adpressa 
and C. dammeri (humifusa). Among 
the roses, Rosa multiflora is the best 
for this purpose. Coprosma, much mis- 
used but incalculably valuable can be 
trained to grow along the ground in 
an interesting fashion. Other plants 
which are inclined or can be urged to 
creep, sprangle or otherwise grow 

parallel to the ground satisfactorily 
are honeysuckle, Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus, Lantana sellowiana, verbena, 
vinca, ivy, Fuchsia procumbens, Ga- 
zania splendens (which makes a con- 
stant color display in full sun), creep- 
ing strawberry, ivy geranium, and 
hypericum. Many fine annuals such 
as nasturtium, petunia, sweet alyssum 
and wild flowers will make a gay, 
though brief, covering if seed is sown 
broadcast just before the fall and 
winter rains. 


Climbing Plants 


It is rather difficult to find interesting 
flowering plants to climb in my San Fran- 
cisco garden. Are there any sorts which are 
at the same time beautiful and satisfactory 
for Bay Region conditions? If so, I would 
appreciate having you name some for me. 

. F. C., San Francisco, California. 





Wendell D. 
Thatcher 
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"THERE are some very beautiful | 
climbing plants with gorgeous | 
flowers which do well in this section of 
California. For instance, nothing could 
be more gorgeous than Clematis jack- 
mani with its large four-petalled 
flowers of almost royal purple (I have 
seen this growing magnificently in San 
Francisco); Bignonia cherere with its 
magenta-red and orange trumpets; 
various tacsonias (passion-vine); pur- 
ple and lavender wisterias; Sol/lya 
heterophylla, the Australian blue bell 
which grows to perfection along the 





California coast and thrives in heavy 
shade; and Hardenbergia comptoniana 
for somewhat sheltered spots. Be 
sure, too, to have some climbing roses 
like Sunburst, Lady Hillingdon, Lady 


Edouard Herriott or White Moon | 


(for large plantings). 
single yellow roses the almost unbe- 


If you like | 


lievably lovely Mermaid, which has | 
extreme beauty of flower and foliage, | 


does well here. If you grow Mermaid 


bear in mind that it should not be | 


pruned. 


From a 
Northwest Gardener 


E critical in your own garden. 

You can gain a lot of information 
by going out into your own garden 
looking for trouble. If you see any 
plant that does not give satisfaction, 
find out the reason. No gardener who 
can claim the title ever says that any 
plant will not “do.” He or she imme- 
diately sets to work to make it flour- 
ish and invariably does so, when its 
peculiarities have been catered to. 

Now is the time to prepare the soil 
in the places where you intend to set 
bulbs, perennial plants and ever- 
greens. Your plants are going to live 
with you for a long time, we hope. 
By digging a hole big enough, giving 
it good drainage and filling it with 
well fertilized soil you are giving your 
plant the opportunity of doing its 
best for you. 

There are several plants that should 
be transplanted or set out this month 
or early next. Iris, peonies, straw- 
berries, etc., and a number of ever- 
greens and perennial plants. Before 
doing this be sure that your plants 
already growing, that are to live over 
the winter have been cared for prop- 
erly. For instance, violas should be 
trimmed back severely to make them 
bush out. A “hair cut” is what they 
need right now, both to make them 
stocky for next year and also to get 
a further lot of blooms for this fall. 

As soon as the weather is cooler, it 
is quite possible to set out your per- 
ennial plants especially in the rock 
garden. ‘Transplanting them early 
here ensures a better and more firmly 
established root growth with a result- 
ant extra good show next spring.—C.S. 
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Huskies’ Field 
kept green with MORCROP 





4 ¢ 


Stadium, University of Washington 


a) a pr mee purple 


and gold warriorsmeet 
their foes upon an emerald 
turf kept thick and velvety 
by the use of 


MORCROP FERTILIZER 


“They told me grass couldn’t be grown on this 
gridiron,” says E. Mummey, grounds-keeper at the 
U. of W. Stadium, “‘because nothing but hardpan 
was left when the bowl was excavated. But sod and 
sand and Lilly’s Morcrop have turned the trick and 
just look at the fine, springy sod! I pinned my faith 


E. Mummey (left) showing strength 
of Stadium sod to Earl Campbell, 
graduate manager 


certainly has made good.” 
Where Grass ‘‘Eats at the Training Table’’ 


The grass on the stadium field has to be as strong 
and tough asthe men on the team, to stand up under 
a season of football. Just suppose you let a squad of 
young huskies jump and tackle all over your lawn 
—what kind of condition would it bein? Yet, a little 
“first aid” in replacing divots and a good “‘training 
table” feed of Morcrop and this turf is ready for 
the next big game. 


Lawn Grass Seed, 


Morcrop will be just ’ 

as good for your grass. LLY Lilly’s Surety Flower 
More than 700 deal- and Garden Seeds. 
ers on the Pacific Coast Ask one of them about 


the care of yourlawnor 
write for information. 


sell Lilly's Morcrop 


Fertilizer, Crebent Established 1885 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO., Seattle, Wash. 





on Morcrop after the most thorough tests and it 
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HANDS NEEDN’T STAY IDLE 


TO STAY SOFT 


Busy modern women can’t afford 
to preserve the smoothness of their 
hands by idleness. There’s another 
way — washing in soft water. 

In most districts of this country 
the water is hard, and it’s hard water 
that chaps and reddens the skin of 
tender hands. But add a little Mel’o 
(one tablespoonful to the dishpan, 
two to the washtub) and instantly 
the hardest water is softened. Suds 
are quick, rich and lasting; rinsing 
swift and thorough. Less scrubbing 
is required, le&s soap needed. Hands 
are spared. There is less wear and 
tear on clothes. 

Water softened with Mel’o takes 
much of the work out of every wash- 
ing and cleaning operation, and adds 
comfort to the bath. Sold by your 
grocer —10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 





HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 





on 


this easy way 


Now the hardest work of cut- 

ting the grass—is easiest; with 

this new, long-handled 
trimmer. 


Order now—money ack 
tee. 
KLEIN MFG. CO. 
Box x» 
towa 












“Fragrant Gladiolus” 


Cream yellow flowers; nocturnally fragrant with rich gardenia 
or orange-like perfume. PLANT NOW for early spring 
bloom. As easily grown as common gladiolus. Special offer 
expires. October 15th; blooming size bulbs 12 for $2.00. Postage 
prepaid. Catalogue upon request. 
HENDERSON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Route 5, Box 22 Fresno, Calif. 
Wm. H. Henderson, former assistant to Luther Burbank 





SOUTH AFRICAN BULBS.—Collection of 6: Babiana (Baboon Freesia), 
6 Gladiolus Tristis ‘Fragrant Glad”, 6 Freesias mixed, 6 Ixias 
mixed, 6 Sparaxis mixed, 6 Tritonia crocata, 6 Watsonias mixed 
—42 bulbs i in all. Choice blooming size—$2. 25, postpaid. Cat- 
alog ang list of South African bulbs and seeds mailed 
on request. GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California. 
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Fall Work in 
Southern Gardens 


But planting is the most impor- 
tant activity of the garden this 
month. See the Bulb Movie on page 
15 of this issue for information as to 
what bulbs to plant and how to plant 
them. The sooner your bulbs are in 
the ground the better. While you 
may continue to plant some bulbs 
through December, remember that 
the longer the bulbs are out of the 
ground the more they deteriorate. 
Plant yours as soon as you can obtain 
them from the nurseryman. Deep 
planting of bulbs is essential in South- 
ern California gardens for they must 
develop a good root system before 
they aoe top growth and the occa- 
sional warm days of Jate fall and early 
winter will tend to cause premature 
top growth. A ground cover of flow- 
ering annuals adds charm to the bulb 
bed. For this you might scatter 
lightly, seed of nemophila (Baby-blue- 
eyes), Nemesia, poppies or a wild 
flower mixture. The early rains will 
cause them to germinate and blossom 
early. 
' Kk + 

In July, Sunset showed you in the 
second of its garden movies how to 
sow flower seed. Your young seedling 
plants should now be in the ground 
and growing. The sooner they are 
established the sooner the bloom will 
appear. You should not delay if you 
want to have winter bloom. If you 
did not plant seed of these in July and 
August, you can obtain young plants 
from the nurseries. 


tt -k fb 
If you have a lath house pot up 


| some of the fine new strains of annual 








plants. 


| plant for this purpose. 


There is a marvelous new 
strain of pansies especially fitted for 
pot culture. The compact dwarf form 
of snapdragon is another desirable 
Try also 
primulas, English daisies, forget-me- 
nots, nemesias and many “others. 


t ob & 


Cut off faded bloom in the garden. 
Prune away old stems of summer 
blooming plants. Clean out old 
leaves. Be sure to throw any clean 
garden refuse on the compost heap— 
which will turn it into garden gold 
in the form of humus. Stake up any 
plants likely to be injured by oncom- 
ing windy rains. And if the rains hold 
off, do not neglect to water as neces- 
sary. If you have kept a garden note- 
book get it out and consider re-ar- 
rangements of your garden and de- 
sired changes in planting for another 
year.—M. H., Los Angeles, California. 
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HILE one Al Smith was inter- 

ested in building the Empire 
State Building in New York, another 
Al Smith of Pacific Grove was de- 
signing the fireplace above. Here is 
Al the Second looking upon his archi- 
tectural achievement and wonder- 
ing when the coffee will be ready. 











R°Y D. HAWLEY of Oakland built 

this grill for his Santa Cruz 
A study of the 
photograph reveals the attractive 
stone and brick construction, the 
location of firebox, and the device 
for raising or lowering the grate. 


mountain home. 


Two Outdoor Grill Ideas 


RS. JOHN CECIL MONT- 

GOMERY of Berkeley finds 
that their incinerator and grill dis- 
courages mosquitoes. She says, ““We 
have built a box and painted it to fit 
in at one side of incinerator and in 
this we keep the steel plate, broiler 
and the various irons needed. The 
box opens on the side and has two 
shelves. The top we use as a table 
when cooking.” C. P. Waste of La 
Crescenta, California, made the cover 
for a fire pot from an old automobile 


hood pounded flat—Garden Editor. 
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Five Lilies 


(Supplementing the list 
on page I4) 


L. auratum, the glorious golden- 
rayed lily of Japan, would be in 
flower in every garden in August if it 
were only more dependable. Unfor- 
tunately the imported bulbs, prob- 
ably because of rank culture, carry 
considerable chance of disease with 
them, and after flowering once often 
die out. Half shade, with very deep 
planting, as much as twelve inches, 
in well drained soil made up of peat 
sand and leaf mold, offer greatest 
probabilities of success and a summer 
mulch of well rotted manure to keep 
the ground cool and give nourishment 
is also recommended. 

L. speciosum in its various forms, 
either carmine rose or white, is quite 
distinct in its recurved flowers. Again 
deep planting, about eight inches, in 
a good garden soil preferably free of 
lime, seems best to suit it, and a 
heavy rotted manure mulch to feed 
its numerous stem roots should be 
added. Half shade is preferred. 

L. Henryi, which suggests in form 
a fine orange-yellow or deep buff L. 
speciosum, is a fine garden variety of 
vigorous growth, asking only deep 
planting, say eight inches, a good 
loam, with some peat or leaf mold 
incorporated in it for choice, and 
shade enough to keep the roots cool 
and the flowers from burning. This 
is an easy one. 

L. tigrinum, the old tiger lily of our 
gardens though it comes from China, 
is last to be mentioned and latest to 
flower. It is robust, easy and perma- 
nent, only calling for deep planting. 

I haven’t singled out Z. mona- 
delphum, which as I saw it grown by 
Dr. Tenny of Seattle seemed to me 
the loveliest of the family, nor have 
I mentioned the Easter lily nor the 
dozens of other species and the few 
hybrids which would require a book 
to consider them all. If you succeed 
with these you can go on alone. 


Dahlia Garden 


IKE rainbows sifting through the autumn 
haze 


They lift their heavy buds and burst to bloom, 
Weaving a piece-work quilt in brilliant maze 
With bits of velvet all from Nature’s loom. 


A sunset is less golden than the heart 
Of amber dahlias swaying to the tune 
The west wind croons, rehearsing well a part 
For the bright pageant under sun and moon. 


The alchemy of soil and sun and dew 
Has clothed slender shoots and painted them 
Into these rainbow rows of every hue—- 
The glory of a sunset on each stem! 
—Cristel Hastings 
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... DAFF-ADOWN- DILLYS 


The NARCISSI, 


DAFFODIL, or “DAFF-ADOWN- 


a rather romantic name originating 


in England, where the native variety of Narcissus— 
Pseudo-Narcissus—the common daffodil grows in the 
lanes and woodlands. 
ALBO PLENA ODORATA—Double white. 
BLOOD ORANGE—Cream with red cup. 
EMPEROR— Yellow trumpet. 
EMPRESS—Bicolor—yellow and cream. 
GLORY OF LISSE— 
CAMPERNELLE—The true Jonquil. 
ORNATUS—The Pheasant Eye Narcissus. 
SEAGULL—Pure white, yellow cup. 
VON SION—Double yellow daffodil. 
WILL SCARLET—Chalice cup Narcissus. 


Il each of above (10) bulbs for 62. @@ 
> each of above (50) bulbs for 63.@O@ 
EO each of above (100) bulbs for 69. @O@ 


Deduct 10% if cash accompanies order. 


For Full Descriptions See Our **A BOOK ON BULBS” Mailed Free on Application 


Poets Narcissus. 


All charges paid. 


VUUVVUVUUY 
BULB SPECIALIST 


AND IMPORTER 


.Daffodil Bulbs as advertised. I have deducted 


10% for cash from prices quoted in Sunset Magazine. 


ee Daffodil Bulbs as advertised in Sunset Magazine. 
price quoted on receipt of shipment. 


CJ Send me FREE ‘‘A Book on Bulbs.”’ 
I also want you to ship me the ““CALIFORNIA COLLECTION OF TULIPS” 
as noted below. See Catalogue or advertisement in July Sunset Magazine. 


O Seach 10 varieties (50 Bulbs) $3.00. 


I will pay 


0 10 each 10 varieties (100 Bulbs) $5.00. 








EARN 
EASY MONEY 


If you live in California, Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, or 
Arizona you can earn Extra Money 
regularly by representing SUNSET 


Magazine in your locality. We teach 
you and furnish supplies FREE. 


Address Dept. C. 
Sunset Magazine 


1045 Sansome St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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STOPS ‘ANTS 


Outside the House 


Used since 1910 
GRING’S 


IRICIDE 


Approved by 
Boards of Health 








GRING’S IRICIDE CO. 
Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 


A Big 
Little Garden Book 


for Westerners 


Here's just the garden book 
you’ve been looking for—“The 
Practical Garden Book” by T. C. 
Holmes. It was written expressly 
for the Pacific Coast by a man who 
knows all about western garden 
conditions, and everything in it 
is presented in chart form or con- 
densed paragraphs. There are 
planting lists; monthly garden 
guides; pruning suggestions; lawn 
mixtures; etc. 


Best of all the book is just the 
right size to put into your pocket. 


The price is 50 cents. 


Address your order to 


The Sunset Book Department 
Room 206 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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NCE there was an old woman who woke up 

in the morning thinking about how much work 
she had to do so she just decided to sit down and 
make a pin cushion. This month there are so many 
things we want to discuss in Adios that we aren’t 
going to mention any of them. Instead we shall 
just make an editorial pin cushion of some of the 
letters which have come to our desk recently. Here 
they are—all short and to the point. 


The first letter, from Merced, California, begins by 
saying, ““May I be permitted to explode about the 
other road hog—the garbage hog? I refer to tourists 
who cast their picnic garbage from their cars no 
matter where they happen to be.” The letter con- 
tinues, “We live on the highway leading to Yosemite 
Valley and almost every day we have to remove 
garbage that has been thrown on our lawn from 
passing cars. These tourists also turn on water fau- 
cets in our yard and leave them running full force 
or dripping. Today a coupe stopped in front of our 
place and three adults and a child got out to eat a 
watermelon. Of course they left a nice mess. My 
indignation over this latest offense prompted me to 
appeal to you and to beg that you comment on this 
menace in SunsEt.”’ Our comment on this is that 
probably our comment would not be fit to print. 


The second letter, postmarked Portland, Oregon, 
says among other friendly phrases: “‘One of the great 
things I value in Sunset is that it is distinctly 
western and so far as I know you have never yet 
moved Mt. Hood down to San Francisco nor the 
Columbia River Highway up to Puget Sound. Some 
day I would be very proud to see the picture of our 
home in your publication. We have built and devel- 
oped our place from an absolutely bare piece of 
ground and have been careful to keep it distinctly 
an Oregon home. From our point of view, at least, 
it proves that it is possible to have a beautiful home 
in Oregon, decorated entirely with plants native to 
our state.” 


And here’s a note from Morgan Hill, California, 
written on the stationery of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. “Dear Editors:—I just couldn’t resist 
the temptation to write you regarding the August 
Sunset which I received yesterday and which has 
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already been thumbed by the entire family. I 
wouldn’t part with this issue of Sunset for twice the 
subscription price (that is, if I couldn’t get another). 
Two weeks ago we started a bird aviary, wanted it 
eight-sided, got into difficulties and stopped opera- 
tions. Then along came the August SuNsET and now 
with renewed energy I see a finished aviary very 
soon. And almost too good to be true in the same 
issue is the very garden idea we have been trying to 
reproduce—The Japanese Corner. Many, many 
thanks for the August Sunset!” 


Letter No. 4 says, “Just a word of encouragement 
about your magazine. It grows better and more 
interesting with every issue. The garden movies are 
especially helpful as so many of us learn through the 
picture consciousness and thus things are more firmly 
impressed upon the mind. I clip and save all such 
information. I wonder, however, if your editor of the 
Kitchen Cabinet realizes what a power for good or 
evil dispositions her department can be. Most of 
her recipes and suggestions are splendid but take that 
recipe for baked frankfurters in a late issue. Ye gods, 
what a combination—two kinds of rich, highly sea- 
soned meats and cheese baked together. How many 
stomachs can get away with that and the person still 
have a sweet disposition? Have tried and use most 
of the recipes myself so please do not feel that I am 
trying to be unpleasant.” 


R. D. K. in Burbank, California, likes to go to 
ball games. He writes: “A few days ago my wife 
remarked that she had not seen a SUNSET in some 
months and that she surely missed it. Now night 
base ball is in order and she doesn’t care for the 
game but I do. Send her a dollar’s worth of Sunser 
and maybe I can see more night base ball.” 


These five SuNnsET letters give you some idea of 
why we welcome the mail man each day. We like 
your comments; we want to know what features you 
like best about the magazine; we want your construc- 
tive criticisms. Remember, too, when you have any 
special questions about western gardening, travel, 
building or housekeeping that we are glad to help 
you. Your friends are the folks who are never too 
busy to help you. Let us prove how friendly we 
really are!—The Editors. 
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: for Western Homemak 
of or estern. omemakKers 
hat 
ds, HOUSANDS of western women now enjoy a new SUNSET Magazine 
ca- service which adds to the fun and satisfaction of preparing the well- 
Hil known three mealsa day. This new aid to easier housekeeping is available 
a to you weekly through the West’s leading grocery stores. 
ost 
am. Because of the popularity of SUNSET’S Kitchen Cabinet recipe exchange, 
this service through grocers was developed to give western housewives more 
good food information than it was possible to give in the pages of the maga- 
p 
Sa erwin zine itself. The Kitchen Cabinet Supplements which you get from your 
x x a . . : one e 
i 7. ae grocer contain new recipes except for the occasional repetition of one which 
OX . . . 
to DSSS proved to be exceptionally popular with subscribers. 
ife titty 
me x 
= Complete Meal Plan 
> 
he Start using this new service today! You will receive five or six tested prize- 
ET winning recipes each week, twenty to twenty-five a month. And with each 


recipe you get a menu which suggests a whole meal plan built around each 
recipe. Like the recipes in the magazine itself, those in the grocer’s supple- 
mentare set up just the right size for pasting in your scrap book or mounting 
on cards for your recipe file. 





Through co-operation with SUNSET Magazine, leading grocers supply this 
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1c- Kitchen Cabinet Supplement. If for any reason, he does not yet have the 
ny service, tell him to write for details to 
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Ip ae 
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ve : 1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, California 











FLO 


O-D-C 


What a wealth of charm lovely floors add to a 
home. Thoughtful housewives never endanger 
the beauty of their floors. They welcome O.D.C. 
—Old Dutch Cleanser, of course ~ because it’s 
thorough and safe... doubly welcome it because 


it also Cleans Quicker. 


The modern O. D. C. way is quicker because the 
flaky Old Dutch Cleanser particles are natural 
cleansers. They get all the dirt. None escapes. 
Prove it to yourself; sprinkle a little Old Dutch 
on the floor; rub lightly with a damp mop, cloth 
or brush; the results will amaze you. The O. D.C. 
way is the perfect way for cleaning all floor 


surfaces — wood, tile, marble, linoleum. 


Old Dutch thoroughness brings Healthful Clean- 


liness—sanitary, wholesome cleanliness, which 


OR § 


EANS THEM QUICKER 


is helpful to the healthfulness of your home. 
Equally important, Old Dutch keeps lovely 
things lovely... your hands included... because 


it’s free from harsh grit and doesn’t scratch. 


Adopt the quicker O. D.C. way in your home. It’s 
all you need. Keep Old Dutch handy in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry in the new holders. Send 
for some today, using coupon below. For each 


holder mail us 10c and the windmill panels from 


Colors: IVORY O GREENO BLUEQO 
Name 


Street 


to the Old Dutch Girl every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning over 36 stations associated with th 


- a 
° eo fod-y L l S T E N Columbia Broadcasting System at 8:45 A. M. Eastern Time, 7:45 A. M. Central Time, 6:45 A. M. Mountain Time 
mowing 
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